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PROBLEMS IN THE STUDY OF RIDDLES 
by Archer Taylor 


MONG the minor varieties of traditional literature the riddle has an 
importance and an interest all its own. Although a great many 
riddles have been collected and although the riddle is a very an- 

cient form (we have examples in the Bible and Rigveda), the study of the 
riddle is still at its beginning. Perhaps the general lack of interest is to be 
explained by the fact that the riddle no longer has the importance which it 
once had in ancient ritual. Nor does it any longer command the attention 
which it enjoyed in the society of the Renaissance and the ancien régime. 

There is an excellent introduction to the study of the riddle in 
Frederick Tupper’s preface to an edition of the Old English riddles of the 
Exeter Book and Robert Petsch has neatly summarized in less than a 
hundred pages the results of his own studies and those of other German 
scholars.’ Since Tupper was collecting and arranging the materials per- 
tinent to the investigation of Old English riddles, he did not and could not 
niake the riddle in all of its forms the subject of his study. Petsch sought 
to give no more than a good summary of the facts, and this he accom- 
plished. In the following remarks I shall try to describe briefly some of 
the problems in the study of riddles. 

The problems in the study of riddles fall under three heads: the col- 
lection of riddles, the description of the stylistic peculiarities of riddles, 
and the history of the origins and the use of riddles. “The order in which 
I have named these classes of problems is the order of their difficulty, but 
when our collections are larger and are better indexed, studies in the 
style and history of riddles will be less difficult than now.” Our collec- 
tions of riddles range from such altogether satisfactory ones as Wossidlo’s 

"The Riddles of the Exeter Book, Boston, 1910, pp. xi-c; Robert Petsch, Das deutsche 
Volksrétsel, Strassburg, 1917, pp. 88. The most learned essay on the riddle is Wolfgang 


Schultz, “Ratsel” in the Real-Encyclopidie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, Stutt- 
gart, 1913, s. v. “Ratsel.” 


*I have compiled a bibliography of collections of riddles and of articles and books deal- 
ing with riddles. I hope to be able to publish it in the near future. In the interim, 
any information in it may be had for the asking. 
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2 ARCHER TAYLOR 
Low German compilation with abundant annotation, Lehmann-Nitsche’s 
similarly comprehensive Argentinian-Spanish collection, or Elsie Clews 
Parsons’s excellently annotated English collections through Evald Tang 
Kristensen’s large collection of traditional Danish riddles (without notes) 
to scattering collections printed in periodicals difficult of access and offer- 
ing neither satisfactory annotation nor a claim to relative completeness. 
Accordingly, our first tasks are to compile those riddles which are scattered 
in places where they cannot be found easily or those which are difficult to 
refer to because of a general unfamiliarity with the language in which 
they circulate. In pursuance of these aims I am engaged in collecting 
English and Welsh riddles. Miss Elizabeth Ito has brought together for 
me a comprehensive collection of English traditional riddles. This I hope 
to be able to publish in the course of the next few years when the items— 
nearly 3,000 in number, but including many duplicates—have been sat- 
isfactorily arranged and annotated. Vernam E. Hull has translated 
approximately four hundred Welsh riddles, and these we hope to issue 
with annotations in the near future. 

Enterprises which might attract someone are the compilation of col- 
lections of Irish and Norwegian riddles, but these are large tasks and de- 
mand special linguistic abilities as well as the opportunity of using the 
very large collections at Dublin or at Bergen and Oslo. I mention the 
need for Irish and Norwegian collections only because the materials for 
them have already been assembled. We might add mention of a Finnish 
collection for which Kaarle Krohn and others collected some 40,000 
variants. The Finnish-Swedish collection is probably well under way, 
since it has been announced for a long time. 

Particularly interesting would be the making of collections to sup- 
plement our information. A few American Indian riddles are in print, 
but no one has made a systematic search for riddles in North and South 
America and consequently we do not know whether the paucity of riddles 
is accidental or reflects a difference in cultural materials. Some countries 
which would give us much information about the ways and means of 
transmission have never been satisfactorily studied. Our knowledge, for 
example, of Persian riddles is altogether inadequate. Although we have 
a few collections of Arabic riddles, we should know a great deal more 
about them than we do. Modern Greek riddles are abundantly repre- 
sented in print, but the collections are not easy to come by and a good 
anthology or a collection of comparative notes would be very helpful. 
Turkish and many other Oriental riddles are hard to find,—they are pub- 
lished in’ Polish and Russian and the collections are not easy for the 
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student west of the Vistula to obtain. These suggestions indicate what 
we need for the adequate comparative study of riddles. 

A task less ambitious but no less meritorious than making a collection 
of a national stock of riddles or gathering new materials is the reprinting 
of the earliest collections of riddles from manuscripts or early texts. We 
are inadequately informed about sixteenth- and seventeenth-century col- 
lections of riddles. For example, the earliest Italian collections are not 
easy to come by. Although Gaston Paris printed the Indovinello, dove si 
contiene diversi, et varii soggetti indovinare, per trastular in compagnia 
(Treviso, 1628), which may have been issued as early as 1610, in Eugéne 
Rolland’s Devinettes ou énigmes populaires de la France, and Guiseppe 
Pitré gave us Nova invinzioni, e curiusi Dubbj a la Giuvintit (Palermo, 
1745), in his Indovinelli, there are several early collections still unpub- 
lished. 

The many varieties of the riddle have not been adequately described. 
To be sure, Frederick Tupper was well aware of the abundance of forms, 


_ but neither he nor later comers have sought to describe them and to write 


! 


a history of them. The first step which we might take is the differentiation 
of literary and popular riddles. We have no satisfactory account of the 
English literary riddle or, for that matter, of the literary riddle in any 
language. In fact, we have no accounts at all. Dean Swift, Goethe, 
Schiller, and many another wrote riddles. Perhaps Winthrop M. Praed 
may be called the most recent master of the form in English. Although 
the English literary riddle achieved no poetic heights, an account of its 
origins and development would be well worth writing. Probably the 
literary riddle developed independently or largely independently in various 
countries after the Renaissance-Latin tradition lost its force. We are not 
well informed about the Renaissance-Latin riddle and its offshoots. It 
consists of elaborations of medieval Biblical riddles and new inventions 
in the form of conceits dealing with abstractions. A history of Renais- 
sance riddle-writing would not be a very difficult task. Nicolaus 
Reusner’s anthology would be the first port of call." Although continental 
scholars and pedants of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—Hadrian 
Junius, Nicolaus Reusner, J. C. Scaliger, and others,—wrote riddles, 
it seems that Anglo-Latin poets of the Renaissance wrote almost none. 
Sir Thomas More’s attempt at the genre was probably suggested by 

*Enigmatographia siue sylloge enigmatum et griphorum conuiualium, ex variis auctor- 
ibus collectorum, Frankfurt a. M., 1602. This, the second edition, is superior to the 
edition of 1599. I have not seen the edition of 1589. For references to German riddles 


of the fifteenth century and earlier and the suggestion of problems pertinent to them 
see my Literary History of Meistergesang, New York, 1937, pp. 98-100. 
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continental models. Such authors of Latin riddles in the Renaissance as 
I can easily cite are largely Germans. It remains to be discovered how 
popular the writing of riddles may have been in Italy or France. I have 
the impression that the writers of German-Latin riddles in the sixteenth 
century were characteristically Protestants and that riddles were favored 
in the next century by Italians and Frenchmen. I also have the impres- 
sion that ecclesiastics in France showed a liking for riddles in the late 
seventeenth century and later. For example, the most important treatise 
on riddles at this time is C. F. Menestrier, S. J., La philosophie des 
énigmes (Lyons, 1694). Questions concerning the geography and the 
religious associations of the Latin riddle must remain unanswered here, 
but they do not appear to be very difficult. We must also leave un- 
answered the question of the sources of the Renaissance-Latin riddles. 
Johann Sommer’s 4:nigmata rhythmica (Magdeburg, 1605), appears to 
be one of the few collections which took material from German oral 
tradition. The other collectors of that age versified almost exclusively 
materials belonging to literary and ecclesiastical tradition. Back of the 
Renaissance riddles lies the medieval Latin riddle. The line of riddle- 
masters from Symposius to Aldhelm has been investigated by many com- 
petent scholars, and discoveries of importance are less probable in this 
field than in any other. 


The history of the various forms of literary riddle is yet to be written. 
The paradox, for example, ranges from philosophy and religion to whim- 
sicality." Speculative mystics used it, Montaigne turned it to his pur- 
pose in the Essais, Seigneur de Malestroit wrote a study of money for 


‘For an introduction to the history of the paradox see P. Porteau, “Sur un paradoxe 
de Montaigne,” Mélanges . . . offerts @ Paul Laumonnier, Paris, 1935, pp. 329-346; 
E. N. S. Thompson, “The Seventeenth-Century English Essay,” University of Iowa, 
Humanistic Series, III (1926), 94-105; W. G. Rice, “The ‘Paradossi’ of Ortensio 
Lando,” Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Literature By Members of 
the English Department of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1932, pp. 59-74. 
See also K. Klemm, Das Paradoxon als Ausdrucksform der spekulativen Mystik, Diss., 
Leipzig, 1937; Paradoxes inédits du seigneur de Malestroit touchant les monnoyes, .. . 
Introduction par Luigi Einaudi (“Collection d’écrits inédits ou rares d’économistes,” 
III; Turin, 1937); E. Buceta (ed.), Antonio Lopez de Vega, Paradoxas racionales, 
(“Revista de filologia espafiola, Anejo,” XXI, Madrid, 1935); [Ch. Estienne], Para- 
doxes, c’est-d-dire Propos contre la commune opinion; débattus en forme de déclama- 
tions forences, pour exerciter les amateurs de bonnes lettrés en la Rhetorique fran- 
coyse (1554), as cited in Brunet IV, col. 362. I have not seen Estienne’s book. Mr. 
R. E. Bennett tells me that two editions of 1554 differ from each other and from that 
cited by Brunet. He calls my attention to an edition, which is perhaps the first edition, 
at the Newberry Library. The title is instructive: Paradoxes ce sont propos contre 
la commun opinion: debatus en forme de Declamations foréses: pour exerciter les 
ieunes esprits en causes difficiles, Paris, 1553. I am indebted to Mr. Bennett for 
counsel regarding the paradox. 
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economists in paradoxes, Lopez de Vega found it a medium for serious 
expression, and Ortensio Landi and his imitator Charles Estienne em- 
ployed it in fun. In English, I cite Yohn Donne® and John Dunton" 
among the many writers of paradoxes.*An account of the form would 
lead us into many literatures and involve us in the study of such related 
forms as the problem, the question, the love-question, and the like. Since 
these forms have little to do with traditional literature, I shall limit my- 
self to referring the reader to T. F. Crane’s Italian Social Customs of the 
Sixteenth Century and Their Influence on the Literature of Europe (New 
Haven, 1920). 

A subject related to the history of the riddle is the history of the 
catechetical question, e. g., the studies of Heinrici, and editions of many 
derivatives of such questions, e. g., the Joca Monachorum and Salomon 
et Marcolfus and the like, but we have no simple account of the develop- 
ment. In this field there are very curious questions in the interrelations 
of texts. What, for example, are the sources and relations of the Ques- 
tiones between the Master of Oxenford and a Clerk? Walter Suchier’s 
investigation into the history of L’enfant sage’ shows how extensive 
such an account may become, but in many cases a more restricted in- 
vestigation is all that is called for. If we turn our attention to the 
questions themselves, we find many unsolved problems. For example, 
Erik Wahlgren and I have racked our brains to explain a question in a 
Swedish-Latin collection of riddles: “Quis fuit major discipulus quam 
magister? Moses.” The Old English Solomon and Saturnus and the 
allied texts offer many unsolved problems. John M. Kemble’s edition 
and commentary, although admirable for the time when they were pub- 
lished, are naturally long since out of date, and A. Ritter von Vincenti’s 
promised commentary never appeared. I can recommend the task to 
anyone interested in the origins and dissemination of early medieval 
notions about the world, its history, or Christianity. Where, for example, 
did the author of Solomon and Saturnus get the idea of comparing the 
Paternoster to a palm-tree? Or, what is the origin and history of the 
notion which we find in Adrian and Epictus (Kemble, p. 214) that the 
earth supports the sky, water the earth, a rock the water, four animals 
(Luke, Mark, Matthew, John) the rock, a fire the four animals, the 


’ 


*See R. E. Bennett’s facsimile edition; Ivvenilia or certain paradoxes and problems 
(1633), New York, 1936. 

*Athenian Sport, or Two Thousand Paradoxes merrily argued, to Answer and 
Divert the Age, London, 1707 

"Dresden, 1910. 














6 ARCHER TAYLOR 
abyss the fire, and finally a tree the abyss (Arbor quae ab initio posita 
est, ipse est Dominus Jesus Christus) ” 

We have considered thus far the literary riddle, the paradox, and the 
catechetical question. ‘The other varieties of learned or semi-learned 
riddles and puzzles are very little known. Except for the rebus, which is 
studied in a French monograph, we know little or nothing about these 
varieties. The charade, the anagram, and the logogriph have existed 
on the borders of literature and tradition without attracting the interest 
of scholars in either field. I shall not linger over these half-learned forms 
but shall return to the riddle. 


Some riddles belong to popular tradition rather than to literature. 
For example, the very curious genre of “riddle ballads” has never been 
adequately investigated.” Where is the form known? What can we learn 
about its origins ? What can we learn about the peculiar variety of riddles 
used in it? To such questions we have only superficial answers. The 
historical studies necessary to find the answers—and particularly the 
studies concerned with the history of the separate riddles—will lead us 
far back, back even to the Rigveda. Inasmuch as the riddle ballad is 
characteristic of English and German tradition and is perhaps not found 
elsewhere, we shall also have to discuss some interesting questions re- 
garding the origin and dissemination of the ballad-form. We may also 
ask a similar question about the use of riddles in tales, but it does not 
promise to yield equally interesting results. 


Comparative or historical studies would disclose new facts regarding 
the origin and significance of stylistic peculiarities found in riddles. 
What, for example, is the meaning of “I spit on the ground” (Je 
crache a terre) associated with Walloon riddles? English riddles often 
begin with phrases suggesting a scene in the open air like “As I was going 
over London Bridge,” or “As I was out walking.” It seems probable that 
this introduction,—the Aventiireneingang as the Germans call it—was 
borrowed from medieval allegorical poetry, but the history of the device 
needs to be traced. Elsewhere, I have called attention to a development 
in the style of proverbs which has its origin in riddles.” Imitations of 
Solomon’s riddle: 


*For the wide currency of this notion see Reinhold Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, 
Berlin, 1900, III, 57-60. He cites Welsh, French, Bulgarian, and other examples 
from the Middle Ages, but offers no explanation of the origin of the notion. 

°F. J. Child's headnotes to Nos. 1, 2, and 44 are excellent and will give an in- 
troduction to the problem of the genre. 

*The Proverb, Cambridge, Mass., 1931, pp. 160-64. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE STUDY OF RIDDLES 7 


There be three things which are too wonderful for me, yea 
four which I know not: The way of an eagle in the air, the way of 
a serpent on a rock, the way of a ship in the midst of the sea, 
and the way of a man with a maid.” 
and others in the same pattern were widely used as proverbs in Western 


Europe. That we are dealing with a riddle is clear from the introductory 
passage. An ancient Turkish parallel, “It goes and leaves no trace. A 
ship,’ makes the meaning of the Hebrew riddle perfectly clear. No one 
has written the history of the rhetorical device of writing “Three’s” and 
“Four’s.” For example, the Trias romana was an attack on Rome 
widely circulated in Germany at the time when the Reformation was 
gaining headway, and collections in the same pattern were popular in 
Renaissance France and England. 

Although the comparative notes in such collections as those of 
Rolland, Wossidlo, and Lehmann-Nitsche contain a surprising quantity 
of information, we still do not know enough about the ways in which 
riddles disseminate themselves. After reading a great many riddles, 
I am inclined to believe that the stock of traditional riddles is compara- 
tively small and that we must reckon with the transmission of riddles in 
ways which have not hitherto been considered. In my study of “What 
goes through water and is not wet?,’” I should have noted that the riddle 
is also found in Indonesia. Possibly it was carried thither by the Dutch, 
possibly it came through some other channel, or possibly it originated 
spontaneously in both Europe and Indonesia. We cannot hope to dis- 
cuss such questions as these without a much better knowledge of the 
various stocks of riddles than we have now. In another instance, we 
can be sure that the riddle has been transmitted great distances, but the 
manner of its transmission is altogether obscure. I am referring to the 
riddle of Lot’s grandchildren: Two brothers dear, two sisters’ sons are 
we, our father’s our grandfather, whose sons are we? This version is cur- 
rent in Northeastern Scotland and we can carry back the knowledge of 
this riddle in Western Europe as far back as the Old English riddles of the 
Exeter Book. Here we find a gap. The Latin monastic questions and 


answers dealing with the Bible know nothing of the riddle of Lot’s 


*Proverbs 30:18-19. For the Turkish riddle see W. Bang, “Ueber die Ritsel des 
Codex Cumanicus,” Sitsungsberichte der preussischen Akademie, 1912, i. 334-53. 

“Modern Language Notes, LI (1937), 86-90. See Luinenburg, Mededcelingen 
van wege het nederlandsche Zendelingengenootschap, LI (1907), 27, no. 1. Note also the 
traditional comparison of the Virgin Mary to glass or crystal through which the sun 
passes. On this see a pamphlet of 27 pages: C. Michaelis de Vasconcelos, J. Leite de 
Vasconcelos and Claudio Basto, No seio da Virgem-Méde. Consideracoes sébre historia 
de uma quadra popular (Viana-Do-Castelo, 1922). 
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children. Of course, I cannot be sure that no monk ever told the riddle, 
but at any rate, I do not find the riddle in the ordinary collections cir- 
culated in Western Europe. On the other hand, Bishop Yuhannan Azraq 
or Zardqa (the Blue) of Hirta, a Syriac riddlemaster of the eighth cen- 
tury, and no less a person than the Queen of Sheba (if an old Hebrew tra- 
dition can be accepted) knew the riddle. In other words, riddles were 
communicated to England in the eighth century through channels which 
we cannot now identify. As a practical exercise, one might write the his- 
tory of the Low German riddle: Which would you rather: go hungry or 
have seven holes in your head? Abundant materials have been collected for 
the history of this riddle.” Its history has been carried back to a twelfth- 
century German paraphrase of Genesis, but this is by no means the be- 
ginning. I suspect that the riddle is ultimately derived from Sanskrit 
religious ideas. 

The information to be gained from linguistic consideration of riddles 
and their answers has not been used as freely as it should be. Thus, for 
example, the old riddle White field, black seeds. Ans. Writing clearly 
draws a parallel between writing and plowing (the parallel is much more 
obvious in the Romance versions of the riddle), but this parallel means 
nothing to us who speak English. Since the Latin arare means both to 
write and to plow, we can infer that the pun aided in disseminating the 
riddle. There is an analogous problem in the English riddle: 


Twelve pears hanging high, 

Twelve knights riding by ; 

Each knight took a pear, 

And yet left eleven hanging there! Ans. Each. 


This does not make particularly good sense, for Each is not a proper 
name in English. Although the riddle is known in Catalan, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and other languages, I cannot name a language 
in which the riddle is really intelligible. A careful comparative study of 
the versions might solve the puzzle and give a satisfactory explanation 
of the riddle. 


*R. Wossidlo, Ratsel (Mecklenburgische Volksiiberlieferungen, 1; Wismar, 1897), 
no. 530; E. L. Rochholz, Alemannisches Kinderlied und Kinderspiel, Leipzig, 1857, p. 
250, No. 438; E. Rolland, Devinettes ou énigmes populaires de la France, Paris, 1877, 
p. 129, no. 302;Pelay y Briz, Endevinallas populars catalanas, Barcelona, 1882, p. 130, 
no. 209. For discussion of this riddle and additional references see Reinhold Kohler, 
Kleinere Schriften, III, Berlin, 1900, 368, n.l; W. L. Holland, “Die neun Hohlen des 
Korpers,” Orient und Occident, I (1862), 196; J. J. Meyer, Ueber das Wesen der 
altindischen Rechtsschriften und ihr Verhdltnis sueinander und zu Kautilya, Leipzig, 
1927, pp. 367 ff., which I know only from T. Zachariae’s mention in Zeitschrift fiir 
V olkskunde, XXXIX (1930), 109. 
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‘The most difficult questions concern the origin and use of riddles. 
For example, the riddles which Mr. Redfield” calls riddle-romances, clearly 
imply a legal practice by which a criminal might save his neck or win his 
freedom by telling a riddle which could not be answered or by answering 
a riddle which seemed impossible of solution. What can we learn about 
this practice? Although it is akin to the formula “Guess my riddle and 
I'll give you my head,” there is nevertheless a difference. The relations 
of riddles to mythical ideas are by no means so abundant or so intimate 
as scholars of the middle of the nineteenth century supposed. Discussion 
of these relations will not enlarge our knowledge greatly, but it will 
clear away old errors and misconceptions. 

The problems in the study of riddles are numerous and varied. The 
solution of any problem will extend our knowledge. 


University of Chicago. 


“Southern Folklore Quarterly, 1, no. 3 (1937), p. 35. 




















SPANISH FOLKLORE FROM TAMPA, FLORIDA: (No. IV) 


SUPERSTITIONS* 
by O. H. Hauptmann 


HIS collection of superstitions from the Spanish-speaking popula- 

tion of Tampa is offered here as one of the series of folklore studies 

mentioned by Professor R. S. Boggs in a previous issue of South- 
ern Folklore Quarterly.’ A large number of these superstitions were gath- 
ered with the aid of the F.E.R.A. organization’ ; consequently, many were 
not obtained directly by me. I have, however, checked every one of them 
in subsequent conversations with other individuals. 

In presenting this article, I have dispensed with all efforts at subject 
classification and availed myself merely of a simple alphabetical arrange- 
ment by nouns. To facilitate use, I have included as many cross- 
references as seemed necessary. 

Because of the complex nature of the subject, no attempt has been 
made to trace origins; nevertheless, I believe that the collated material, 
added whenever parallels could be found, will indicate the distribution of 
at least some of the superstitions. The collections used in collation were: 
Handwéorterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens (HDA) ; Archivos del folk- 
lore cubano (AFC); Journal of American Folklore (AFLS); and J. 
Vicufia Cifuentes, Mitos y supersticiones recogidos de la tradicién oral 
chilena, Santiago de Chile, 1915 (Cif.) 


A 
ARTICHOKE 
To determine whether or not she will have a sweetheart soon, a 
young girl may leave an artichoke in the open on the Eve of St. 
John; if the artichoke blooms during the night, the sweetheart is 
soon to appear. 
Cf. HDA, Il, 157 [practiced with turnip or cabbage-turnip]. 
AUGUST 
It is bad luck to buy a broom in the month of August. 


B 
BaBy 


See “Pregnant Woman.” 


*Nos. I and II appeared in Southern Folklore Quarterly, I (Sept. 1937), 1-12, and 
no. III in Vol. I (Dec. 1937), 9-13. 

*Professor Boggs’ first article contains an excellent “background study.” 

*As did Professor Boggs, I wish to express my appreciation for the aid given us, 
particularly for the hearty cooperation of Mr. John Ferlita and Miss Olive Castro. 
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BaG 
1. A black bag seen in the street portends disappointment. 
2. A red bag seen in the street foretells a surprise. 


BED 

1. Don’t cut out a dress on the bed; it means bad luck. 

2. Throwing one’s hat or cap on the bed causes the gravest of 
misfortunes. 

Cf. HDA, I, 1187. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del 
nitio cubano, AFC, IV (no. 3), 233. Esperanza Valdés Rod- 
riguez, Agiieros que son creidos en Cuba, AFC, V (no. 2), 
170. 

3. <A girl visiting an acquaintance should not sit on the latter’s 
bed, lest she give the impression that she is trying to steal her 
sweetheart or husband. 

4. A bed should not be slept on with one’s feet toward the head. 

5. Don’t sleep in a bed with your feet toward the street, for 
corpses are carried out feet first. 

Cf. HDA, I, 1186. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del 
nino cubano, AFC, IV (no. 3), 234. 


BIBLE 
A Bible on the step protects against evil spirits and witches. 
Cf. HDA, I, 1214 [“When hung in front of the keyhole, a 
Bible protects against nightmares.’’ ] 
BIRD 
If a bird flies into the house, someone in the house is going to die. 
Cf. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del nino cubano, 
AFC, IV (no. 3), 233 [brings good luck]. J. Hampden 
Porter, Folk-Lore of the Mountain Whites of the Alleghanies, 
AFLS, VII (1894), 109. 


BitTER Broom (escoba amarga) 
Bitter broom is placed on the wall to drive away evil spirits. 
Cf. Dr. Herminio Portell Vila, La escoba en el folklore cubano, 
AFC, II (no. 1), 85 [drives away the ‘evil eye’]. 
BouQuET 
The maid-of-honor who catches the bride’s bouquet will be the next 
one to be married. 


BRACELET 
A bracelet of red and white beads is worn by the children to ward 
off the ‘evil-eye.’ 


BRANCH 
If a branch is held parallel to the ground, with the base against the 
chest, the tip of the branch will dip at those places where under- 
ground springs are located. 
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The dropping of bread presages bad luck; kissing it tends to 
alleviate this. 

Cf. HDA, I, 1595. 

Bread should be kissed before being thrown away. 

Cf. Cif, 217 [“bread is the face of God’’]. 

Bread should not be placed on the table upside down, for God 
punishes those who do it. 


Using a broom at night brings misfortune; Cuban Catholics 
think that the Virgin Mary can be swept out of the house in this 
way. 
Cf. HDA, IV, 123 [Imps use sweepings for harmful pur- 
poses]. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del niiio cubano, 
AFC, IV (no. 3), 232. 
An inverted broom is a sign of good luck. 
The broom should be lent to one’s neighbor, because good luck 
goes with it. 
Cf. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del nifio cubano, 
AFC, IV (no. 3), 233. 
The direction of sweeping is held to be instrumental in causing 
good or bad luck; some subjects hold that sweeping toward the 
front door is harmful, while others contend that sweeping 
toward the back door is just fraught with misfortune; most of 
the latter believe that one can drive out evil spirits through the 
front door. 
Cf. HDA, IV, 1229. J. Massey, Folk-Lore of the Carolina 
Mountains, AFLS, II (1889), 101 [Sweep into fireplace and 
never out door, or bad luck comes]. Consuelo Miranda, Las 
supersticiones del niiio cubano, AFC, 1V (no. 3), 235. 
See “August.” 
Sweeping the feet of an unmarried person will prevent the latter 
from getting married. 
Cf. Cif, 486 [Sweeping the feet of a young girl will cause her 
to marry an old man]. 


An inverted broom, behind the door, rids the house of tiresome 
guests ; it is still more effective if salt is sprinkled on it. 

Cf. Cif, 798. Dr. Herminio Portell Vila, La escoba en el 
folklore cubano, AFC, III (no. 1), 85. Consuelo Miranda, 
Las supersticiones del nito cubano, AFC, IV (no. 3), 232. 


Never bring an old broom into a new house. 
Cf. W. J. Hoffman, Folk-Lore of the Pennsylvania Germans, 
AFLS, I (1888), 133. 


See “Bitter broom.” 
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BULL 
If an engaged person dreams of a bull, the future wife or husband 
will be unfaithful. 


BUTTERFLY 
1. Ifa many-colored butterfly enters the house, don’t kill it, as it 
brings good fortune. 
Cf. HDA, VII, 1251. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones 
del nitio cubano, AFC, IV (no. 3), 232. 


2. Ifa black butterfly (called “La bruja” or “the witch’) is seen 
in the house, kill it, as it is an omen of extreme misfortune. 
Cf. Esperanza Valdés Rodriguez, Agiicros que son creidos en 


Cuba, AFC, V (no. 2), 171. 


3. When a butterfly lights on a person, it is a sign that the latter is 
to receive a letter. 
Cf. HDA, VII, 1250. 


4. A butterfly pressed between the leaves of a book insures good 


fortune. 
BuTToNn 
1. Finding a white button with four holes brings good luck to the 
finder. 
2. Finding a black button brings bad luck. 
Cf. HDA, V, 15. 
C 
CAKE 


Sleeping on a piece of wedding cake makes the desired man propose. 
Cf. HDA, Il, 581. 


CaR 
See “Funeral.” 
Cat 
1. Ifa black cat crosses one’s path, bad luck will come. 
Cf. HDA, I, 424-5. Mrs. Waller R. Bullock, The Collection 
of Maryland Folk-Lore, AFLS, XI (1898), 11. 
2. Ifa strange black cat enters a house, it brings good luck along. 
Cf. Cif, 629. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del nino 
cubano, AFC, IV (no. 3), 233. Mrs. Waller R. Bullock, The 
Collection of Maryland Folk-Lore, AFLS, XI (1898), 12. 
3. Owning a black cat brings good luck. 
Cf. HDA, IV, 1111. 
4. Killing a cat will cause seven years of sorrow. 
Cf. HDA, IV, 1111. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones 
del nino cubano, AFC, IV (no. 3), 233. 
CHAIN 


See “Saint.” 
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CHAIR 
1. To change his luck, the Cuban poker player turns three times 
clockwise around his chair. 
2. Turning a chair more than once on one leg causes bad luck. 
Cf. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del nino cubano, 
AFC, IV (no. 3), 232. 
3. See “Rocking-chair.”’ 


1. Don’t give away objects made of chalk, as the receiver will 
suffer misfortune. 


2. When an article made of chalk falls on the floor, bad luck is sure 
to come. 


CHICKEN 
When a chicken’s neck is broken, the sign of the cross is made on 
the ground with the bill and the chicken placed thereon; this stops 
the flapping. 


CLotHeEs (of corpse) 
See “Corpse.” 


CLOUD 
Fleecy clouds are a sign of rain or wind (Italian) : 


“Quando il cielo e peccarino, 
acqua e vento al mattivo.”’ 
CLOVE 
1. To “purify” the house, place a clove on the porch and throw 
water over it. 


2. To drive evil spirits from the neighborhood, put a clove in the 
street and pour water over it. 
Cf. “Water.” 
Coconut 
See “Corn.” 


Coin 
A coin worn in the shoe is a charm against bad luck. 
Cf. HDA, III, 603 [“Money in the shoe causes one to dream 
of one’s sweetheart’’]. 
Corn 
Roasted corn and dried coconut, placed at the door of a hated per- 
son, bring unexpected trouble to the latter. 


CorPSE 
The mattress and clothes of a corpse must be burned to prevent the 
return of his spirit. 
Cf. HDA, V, 1095. 
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CORSAGE 
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The number of blossoms on the stem of a corsage, given to an 
attendant by the bride, indicates the number of years the attendant 
will have to wait for marriage. 


Cross 


i. 


5. 


To relieve numbness in the foot, make three crosses on the in- 
step with the forefinger and say three times: ‘““Wake up, foot, 
for the angel is coming.” 

Cf. John G. Bourke, Superstitions of the Rio Grande, AFLS, 
VII (1894), 139 [“. . spit on your finger and make the sign of 
the cross . .”’]. 
To make the dough rise, trace the sign of the cross on it before 
it is put into the oven. 

Cf. HDA, V, 543. 

See “Chicken.” 

Don’t stand in the doorway with your hands clasped behind 
your head, so as to form a cross with your body, or you will 
cause the death of some member of your family. 

See “Snake.” 


CROSS-EYED PERSON 


1. 


Seeing a cross-eyed person is bad luck. The misfortune may be 
alleviated by pinching someone else or by saying: “Solo vayas” 
(‘““May you go alone”’). 

Cf. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del nino cubano, 
AFC, IV (no. 3), 234. John G. Bourke, Superstitions of the 
Rio Grande, AFLS, VII (1894), 125. Mrs. Waller R. Bul- 
lock, The Collection of Maryland Folk-Lore, AFLS, XI 
(1898), 8 [To escape jinx, cross legs or turn around three 
times]. 


2. See “Pregnant woman.” 
Cup 

1. Don’t pick upa cup or glass with the left hand. 

2. Drinking from a used cup brings disappointment. 
CUSTOMER 


If a merchant doesn’t sell to the first customer appearing in his 
store in the morning, he will have bad business all day long. 


Doc 


1. 





Cf. HDA, IV, 1167. 
D 


When a dog howls it may mean that misfortune is coming to 
the owner or that someone in the neighborhood is going to die. 
It is still a surer omen if the dog howls at midnight. 

Cf. HDA, IV, 474. Cif, 520. W. J. Hoffman, Folk-Lore of 
the Pennsylvania Germans, AFLS, II (1889), 31. Ruby A. | 
Moore, Superstitions from Georgia, AFLS, VII (1894), 305. 
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J. Hampden Porter, Folk-Lore of the Mountain Whites of the 
Alleghanies, AFLS, VII (1894), 109. Consuelo Miranda, 
Las supersticiones del nifio cubano, AFC, IV (no. 3), 233. 
Esperanza Valdés Rodriguez, Agiieros que son creidos en 
Cuba, AFC, V (no. 2), 171. 
2. When a dog digs in the ground it is an omen that someone is to 
be buried soon. 
Cf. HDA, IV, 473. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del 
nitio cubano, AFC, IV (no. 3), 233. 
3. When a dog defecates, children interlock little fingers to cause 
constipation in the dog. 
Cf. HDA, Il, 1487. 
Door 
1. To find a lover, a girl may go to the church door at eleven P. M., 
and knock three times; if no lover comes, she prays for his 
appearance. 
2. One should leave and enter a house by the same door. 
Cf. Alcée Fortier, Customs and Superstitions in Louisiana, 
AFLS, I (1888), 139. 
DouGH 
See “Cross.” 


DREAM 
1. See “Bull.” 
2. To dream of being rich is a bad omen. 
3. To dream of drinking fresh water brings good fortune. 
Cf. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del niiio cubano, 
AFC, IV (no. 3), 236. 
See “Tooth.” 
See “Snake.” 
To dream that a friend has died indicates that the latter is going 
to live a long time. 
Cf. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del nino cubano, 


AFC, IV (no. 3), 236. 


DN 


Dress 
1. See “Bed.” 
2. Wedding dress: see “Hair.” 


E 
Ear 
Buzzing in the right ear indicates that people are speaking good of 
one; while buzzing in the left means that they are speaking ill. 
Cf. HDA, VI, 1214 [reference to passages in Apuleius and 
Pliny]. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del nino 
cubano, AFC, IV (no. 3), 233. 
ECLIPSE 
See “Pregnant woman.” 
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Ecce 
1. Two persons should not beat eggs at the same time, lest the eggs 
lose their substance. 
2. Whites of eggs must always be beaten with the same motion. 
3. Ifachild robs a nest of robin’s eggs, he must blindfold himself 
and smash all the eggs, to ward off dire consequences. 


EGG-PLANT 
See “Wart.” 


EYE-LASH 
An eye-lash is held between forefinger and thumb and a wish is 
made; the holder then guesses as to which finger the lash will 
stick; if the guess is right the wish will come true. 


F 
FINGER 
1. To avert fatality, cross the first two fingers of the right hand. 
2. The crossing of fingers or legs when taking oath cancels punish- 
ment if the oath is not fulfilled. 
3. See “Dog.” 


FINGER-NAILS 
Finger-nails should not be trimmed on any day spelled with an ‘tr’ 
(martes, miércoles, viernes, or Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday). 
Cf. Cif, 106 and 108 [Don’t cut them on Friday]. HDA, Il, 
1501. John G. Bourke, Superstitions of the Rio Grande, 
AFLS, VII (1894), 136 [Don’t cut them on Tuesday or 
Friday]. 
FLy 
1. Ifa house-fly buzzes around a person, it is an omen of good luck. 
Cf. HDA, II, 1627. 
2. When a large fly (mosc6én verde) enters the house, it is an in- 
dication that a visitor is coming. 
Cf. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del nifio cubano, 
AFLS, X (1897), 214. 


1. Start out from the house with the right foot first if you wish to 
accomplish something during the day. 
Cf. HDA, Ill, 227. 
2. See “Cross.” 
3. See “Bed.” 


FRIDAY 
Don’t begin a task or start on a trip on Friday, for it always causes 
bad luck. This is all the more the case if Friday comes on the 
thirteenth of the month. 
Cf. HDA, Ill, 44 et seg. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersti- 
ciones del nifio cubano, AFC, IV (no. 3), 234. Ruby A. 
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Moore, Superstitions from Georgia, AFLS, II (1894), 306. 
Alice M. Leeson, Certain Canadian Superstitions, AFLS, X 
(1897), 77. George Patterson, Folk-Lore in Newfoundland, 
AFLS, X (1897), 214. 
FRUIT 
To attain the devotion of a desired one, sleep with a piece of fruit 


under the arm and feed it to him or her the next morning. 
Cf. HDA, V, 1291. 


FUNERAL 
If a person counts the cars in a funeral procession, he will live as 
many years as the cars counted. 
Cf. Fanny Bergen, Current Superstitions (1), AFLS, Ul 
(1889), 14 [“. . . will die within the year... .”]. Consuelo 
Miranda, Las supersticiones del nitio cubano, AFC, IV (no. 3), 
235. 


FRYING-PAN 


Don’t use a knife and a frying-pan together while cooking, or bad 
luck will come. 


G 
GARTER 
If an unmarried woman experiences a pleasant sensation on donning 
the left garter of a recently married woman, she will be married a 
year from the day that the experiment is made. 


GATE 
Never close an open gate. 


GLass 

1. Ifa woman wishes to gain the affection of a man, she breathes 
into a glass of water and then gives it to the man to drink. 

2. A glass of water placed on the floor near the bed or on the table 
will ward off evil spirits during sleep. 

3. <A glass of water set behind the door will drive spirits away, for 
the spirits lose their power on drinking it. 

4. See “Cup.” 


H 


1. To insure marriage within the year, a girl may sew a strand of 
her hair in the seam of a wedding-dress. 

2. If the husband’s hair comes to a point on the forehead and the 
wife’s hair is round, it is an indication that the husband will die 
first ; if the opposite is true the wife will die first. 

Cf. Cif, 72 [People whose hair ends in a point are stubborn’’]. 

3. Hair receding from the temples indicates intelligence. 
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HAIRPIN 
A friend is made when a hairpin is found. 


HANDKERCHIEF 
1. See “Knot.” 
2. See “Salt.” 


Hat 
See “Bed.” 


HiccouGcH 
To cure hiccough, chew a piece of string and place it on the fore- 
head. 


Horn 
1. Tying a red ribbon to a bull’s horn and hanging it on the door 
insures good luck. 
2. When burned with olive oil, pour salt on the fire and touch a 
bull’s horns. 
Horse 
1. When you see a white horse, make a wish and say, “paint horse 
white,” while moving the forefinger from lips to palm. 
Cf. HDA, I, 424-5. Fanny Bergen, Current Superstitions, 
(1), AFLS, II (1889), 13. 
2. See “Hunchback.” 


HorsSESHOE 

1. Throwing a newly found horseshoe over the left shoulder brings 
good fortune. 
Cf. HDA, IV, 438. Esperanza Valdés Rodriguez, Ayiieros 
que son creidos en Cuba, AFC, V (no. 2), 171. 

2. A horseshoe nailed over the door with the prongs up brings 
good luck. 
Cf. HDA, IV, 438. W. J. Hoffman, Folk-Lore of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans, AFLS, I (1888), 128. John G. Bourke, 
Superstitions of the Rio Grande, AFLS, VII (1894), 129. 


HUNCHBACK 
1. Rubbing the hump of a hunchback brings luck. 
2. He who sees a hunchback, a priest and a white horse going in 
the same direction will have everlasting good fortune. 


I 


INCENSE 
1. Good luck is gained by the burning of incense (negro belief). 
Cf. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del niio cubano, 
AFC, IV (no. 3), 234. 
2. Burning Egyptian incense brings good fortune and family com- 
fort. 
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INK 
The spilling of ink on the floor foretells bad news. 
Cf. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del nitio cubano, 
AFC, IV (no. 3), 232. David Boyle, Canadian Folk-Lore, 
Toronto Globe, Dec. 11, 1897 (quoted in AFLS, XI, 160). 
J 
JEWELRY 
Wearing jewelry upside-down brings good luck. 
K 
KNIFE 

1. Aknife, a pair of scissors or other pointed objects should not be 
used as gifts, for friendship is harmed in that way. 

Cf. Cif, 735, HDA, VI, 206. Consuelo Miranda, Las super- 
sticiones del nino cubano, AFC, IV (no. 3), 233. 

2. The dropping of a knife announces a bachelor’s visit. 

Cf. HDA, VI 206 [It announces death.] Mrs. Waller R. Bul- 
lock, The Collection of Maryland Folk-Lore, AFLS, XI 
(1898), 11 [“. . . promises a lady ...’’]. 

3. If a dropped knife lands on its point, the visit of a friend is 
predicted. 

4. See “Frying-pan.” 

5. Don’t sharpen several knives together, for this causes trouble. 

KNoT 

1. Tying a knot in a handkerchief when a priest is seen is con- 
ducive to good luck. 

Cf. Esperanza Valdés Rodriguez, Agiieros que son creidos en 
Cuba, AFC, V (no. 2), 171. [“. . . and threaten the priest 
(in mente) that you won’t untie the knot until you get some 
money’’]. 

2. To make weather clear after a rain storm, tie a knot in a string 
and attach to the leg of a table. 

Cf. HDA, V, 22. 

3. To find a lost article, tie a knot in a handkerchief and say: 
“Saint Dima, I have tied you and shan’t let you go until I’ve 
found what I lost.” 

4. See “Picture.” 

L 
LADDER 


Don’t walk under a ladder; it’s unlucky. 
Cf. HDA, V, 1204. Cif, 486 [you'll remain a bachelor]. Con- 
suelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del niiio cubano, AFC, IV 
(no. 3), 233. 
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LEAD 
Lead melted and cooled off in a bucket of water will indicate by 
its shape something of a person’s future; if the shape assumed is 
that of a bird, the career indicated is that of an aviator; if the form 
of a steamship is seen, one is to become a sailor, etc. 


Cf. HDA, I, 1389-90. 


LEAVES 
The burning of leaves brings about good fortune. 


LEG 
See “Finger.” 
LoDESTONE 
Possession of lodestone wards off sickness. 
Cf. HDA, V, 1480 [recommended by “Physiologus’’]. John 
G. Bourke, Superstitions of the Rio Grande, AFLS, VII 
(1894), 130. 
M 
MARIGOLD 
Because of its name (flor de muerto or ‘“death-flower”), the wear- 
ing of a marigold is thought to be the cause of death. 


MATCH 
1. Ifa match burns down completely, the holder will soon marry. | 
2. A burning match points in the direction from which the future | 
lover will come. 
3. Ifa burning match is thrown to the ground and falls lighted, | 
any wish made will be fulfilled. 
Cf. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del niiio cubano, | 
AFC, IV (no. 1), 7. 
4. If three cigars or cigarettes are lighted from the same match, 
one of the smokers will die soon. 
Cf. John G, Bourke, Superstitions of the Rio Grande, AFLS, 
VII (1894), 139. 
MATTRESS 
See “Corpse.” 


MERCHANT 
See “Customer.” 


METEOR 
A wish made when a meteor is seen is fulfilled. 


Cf. HDA, VI, 219. 


MILK 
The spilling of goat’s milk foretells good luck. 
Cf. HDA, VI, 366 [bad luck]. 
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MIRROR 

1. The breaking of a mirror announces seven years of bad luck. 
Cf. Cif, 532 [“. . . will die soon”]. Mary H. Skeel, Supersti- 
tions of Childhood on the Hudson River, AFLS, Il (1889), 
148. Esperanza Valdés Rodriguez, Agiieros que son creidos 
en Cuba, AFC, IV (no. 2), 170. 

2. All mirrors should be covered when it is raining. 
Cf. Manuel Martinez-Moles. Contribucién al folklore (11), 
21, (apud AFC, III, no. 3, 280) [to protect against lightning]. 

3. Ifa girl puts a mirror under her pillow, she will dream of the 
man she is to marry. 
Cf. Cif, 477 [practiced on St. John’s Eve]. HDA, Il, 578. 

4. Ifa girl looks into a mirror over her left shoulder, she will see 
the reflection of her future husband; this is more effective at 
some times of the day than at others. 

5. Looking ina mirror at night brings bad luck. 

6. Looking into a mirror cross-eyed will cause three years of 
trouble; this can be alleviated by spitting on the mirror and 
smashing it against the wall. 


N 


NAIL 
To drive nails at night brings bad luck. 


NAME 
If you are walking through a lonely place and your name is called, 
don’t look back until it is called three times; if you do look back be- 
fore the third time, grave misfortune will come. 


NUNS 
1. If you see two nuns coming toward you, it isa good omen. 


Cf. HDA, VI, 1115. 
2. If you see the two nuns going away from you, it is a bad omen. 


O 
OL 
1. The dropping of oil on the floor announces misfortune; this is 
alleviated by pouring on water. 
Cf. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del nitio cubano, 
AFC, IV (no. 3), 233. 
2. The spilling of olive oil on clothing is a good-luck omen. 
Cf. Cif, 774. 
3. See “Horn.” 
ONE-EYED PERSON 


A one-eyed person should be avoided, for there is evil in his glance. 
Cf. HDA, I, 695. 
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OwL 
The screeching of an owl is the sign of death; the omen is all the 
stronger if the owl is flying over the house. 
Cf. Cif, 518. HDA, II, 1073. Consuelo Miranda, Las su- 
persticiones del nifio cubano, AFC, IV (no. 3), 232. Esper- 
anza Valdés Rodriguez, Agiieros que son creidos en Cuba, 
AFC, V (no. 2), 171 [Omen is effective only if there is a sick 
person in the house]. 
P 
Paum (of hand) 
1. The itching of the right palm indicates good luck; the itching 
of the left palm, bad luck. 
Cf. HDA, Ill, 1383. 
. 2. The itching of the palm means luck at ‘Bolita.’ 
Cf. Cif, 98 [“. . . will receive money”’]. 
PAPER 
1. Don’t cut paper up into small pieces; it brings bad luck. 
Cf. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del nino cubano, 
AFC, IV (no. 3), 233. 
2. Throwing paper on the floor is conducive to misfortune. 


PEPPER 
Red-hot peppers by one’s bedside, strung together with garlic, ward 
off evil spirits. 


PICTURE 
1. In order to dominate a person, tie a stocking around that per- 
son’s picture and hang it on the wall upside down. 
2. When a picture falls, misfortune will come to those within the 
house. 
Cf. HDA, I, 1296 [must be picture of sick person]. 
PIN 
If you find a straight pin pointing toward you, and pick it up, good 
luck is in store for you. 
Cf. Cif, 739. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del nino 
cubano, AFC, IV (no. 3), 233. HDA, VI, 916 et seq. [Eng- 
lish version : 
See a pin and pick it up, all the day you'll have good luck; 
See a pin and let it lie, all the day you'll have to cry. ] 


PITCHER 
Breaking the handle of a pitcher presages misfortune. 


POKER-PLAYER 
See “Chair.” 


POLE 
It is bad luck to let a pole or a tree come between two friends who 
are walking together. 
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Cf. Fanny Bergen and W. W. Newell, Current Superstitions 
(II), AFLS, II (1889), 108. 
PoTaTo 
Carrying a potato in one’s pocket wards off rheumatism. 
Cf. HDA, 1025. Mrs. Waller R. Bullock, The Collection of 
Maryland Folk-Lore, AFLS, XI (1898), 10 [must be a raw 
potato]. 
PRAYER 
One may avoid disaster by carrying in a pocket the prayer of one’s 
favorite saint. 


Cf. John G. Bourke, Superstitions of the Rio Grande, AFLS, 
VII (1894), 120. 


PREGNANT WOMAN 


1. A pregnant woman must not pick up a baby, lest the latter die. 
The evil results may be avoided by burning the pregnant wo- 
man’s clothes. 


2. Ifa pregnant woman is frightened by any person or thing, the 
child will assume the physical likeness of that person or thing. 
Cf. Cif. 42. HDA, VII, 1421. 


3. Ifa pregnant woman sees a cross-eyed person, the child will be 
cross-eyed. 


4. Ifa pregnant woman sees an eclipse of the moon, the child will 
be covered by ugly spots. 
Cf. Cif, 40. Zelia Nuttall, Ancient Mexican Superstitions, 
AFLS, X (1897), 278 [“child will be metamorphosed into a 
rat... or be afflicted with some physical defect, such as... 
hare-lip .. .”’]. 

PRIEST 
1. See “Knot.” 


2. See “Hunchback.” 


R 
RABBIT’S FOOT 


A rabbit’s foot is worn by many as a good-luck charm. 
Cf. HDA, IV, 962 [worn in the left arm-pit as a charm against 
toothache]. Frank Baker, Anthropological Notes on the Hu- 
man Hand, Washington (Apud, AFLS, 1, 83.) J. Mooney, 
Folk-Lore of the Carolina Mountains, AFLS, II (1889), 100. 
Rain 


1. To stop rain, children sing the following song: 


San Isidro, el aguador, 

Quita el agua y pon el sol. 

(Saint Isidor, water-carrier, 

Remove the water and bring the sun.) 
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2. To bring rain this song is sung: 
Que Ilueva, que Ilueva, 
La virgen de la Cueva. 
(Let it rain, let it rain, 
Virgin of the Cave). 
RIBBON 
See “Horn.” 


RING ; 
1. Removing a ring from the finger and giving it to someone else 
causes misfortune. 
2. Removing a wedding-ring will cause divorce. 
Cf. Cif, 458 [... “sign of death”]. HDA, VII, 714. 
ROCKING-CHAIR 
Making an empty rocking-chair or swing move leads to dire trouble. 
Cf. HDA, VII, 1018 [Don’t rock empty cradle, or child will 
die]. Esperanza Valdés Rodriguez, Agiieros que son creidos 
en Cuba, AFC, V (no. 2), 170. Fanny Bergen and W. W. 
Newell, Current Superstitions, (11), AFLS, IT (1889), 105 
[It’s bad luck to see a chair rock, as it indicates death in the 
family (Michigan) }. 


S 
SAILOR 
A sailor on land is the sign of a storm (Marinero en tierra, tem- 
poral). 
SAINT 


1. The image of a saint, worn on a chain is believed to be effective 
against evil influences. 
Cf. HDA, I, 1289. 
2. Saint Isidor: see “Rain.” 
3. See “Prayer.” 
SALT 
See “Broom.” 
Carrying salt from one house to another causes misfortune. 
It is bad luck to spill salt on the floor. 
Cf. Cif, 748, HDA, VII, 909, Esperanza Valdés Rodriguez, 
Agiieros que son creidos en Cuba, AFC, V (no. 2), 170. 
4. To cast an evil spell on a house-owner who has just ejected his 
tenants, the latter may sprinkle salt on the inside of his house. [ 
Cf. Ci, 75. 
5. Salt in one’s handkerchief protects against evil spirits. 
6. See “Horn.” 


Pre 


SALTCELLAR 
Passing a saltcellar directly from one person to another, without | 
first placing it on the table, brings bad luck to both persons con- | 
cerned. . 
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Cf. David Boyle, Canadian Folk-Lore, Toronto Globe, Dec. 
11, 1897 (Apud AFLS, XI, 161). 
ScIssORS 
1. See “Knife.” 


2. When scissors are dropped, a friend is lost. 


1. Mention of the word snake will cause grave misfortune to the 
speaker. The ill effects may be overcome by crossing the fingers 
and crying: “lagarto, lagarto” (“snake, snake’), or by stamp- 
ing on the ground and shouting: “step on it!” 

Cf. Cif, 674 [bad results overcome by invoking the name of 
the Virgin]. HDA, VII, 1137 [one may say only: “Sch” 
(from “Schlange’”’)]. Esperanza Valdés Rodriguez, A giieros 
que son creidos en Cuba, AFC, V (no. 2), 171. 

2. When seeing a snake make the sign of the cross, as a snake is 
thought to be the devil incarnate. 

3. It is bad luck to kill a snake. 

Cf. HDA, VII, 1140 [more extensive among Slavic and Latin 
peoples than among Germanic]. 

4. It is bad luck to dream of a snake. 

Cf. Cif, 316. HDA, VII, 1145 [causes death]. J. Mooney, 
Folk-Lore of the Carolina Mountains, AFLS, Il (1889), 101 
[means that one has an enemy]. Ruby A. Moore, Supersti- 
tions from Georgia, (11), AFLS, VII (1894), 305 [live snake, 
enemies at large; dead snake, enemies dead or powerless]. 

5. If a snake is cut to pieces, the parts must be buried in widely 
separated places, so as to prevent the snake from re-assuming 
its original form. 

SPIDER 
It is bad luck to kill a spider. 
Cf. Fanny Bergen and W. W. Newell, Current Superstitions, 
AFLS, IT (1889), 108 [brings rain]. 
SPIT 
If spit strikes the clothing of the spitter, it means bad luck. 


SPIT-CURL 
Wearing a spit-curl is effective in gaining a swectheart. 
SPooN 
1. Dropping a large spoon foretells the visit of an adult. 
2. Ifasmall spoon is dropped, an unmarried lady will come to call. 
Cf. HDA, V, 1317 [“he who drops a spoon will soon die’’}. 
Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del nitio cubano, AFC, 
IV (no. 3), 233. 


SPRING 
See “Branch.” 
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STOCKING 
See “Picture.” 


STRING 
1. See “Knot.” 
2. See “Hiccough.” 

STy 
To cure yourself of a sty or wart, knock at the door of a closed 
house, and when footsteps are heard, call out in a feigned voice: 
“There I leave it.” The sty is then transferred to the owner of the 
house. 


SWALLOW 
When a swallow builds its nest in the eaves of a house, it is a 
prophecy of good luck. 
Cf. HDA, VII, 1392. 


SWEET-BASIL (albahaca) 
1. Sweet-basil behind the door chases away evil spirits and witches. 
2. When sweet-basil blooms, good fortune is in store. 
Cf. Esperanza Valdés Rodriguez, Agiieros que son creidos en 
Cuba, AFC, V (no. 2), 172. 
3. Sweet-basil when rubbed on the body rids one of all evil. 
4. <A bath in sweet-basil water will change bad luck to good. 
Cf. HDA, I, 934 [Superstition is popular among Slavic and 
Latin peoples; dates back to Geoponica of Cassianus Bassus]. 
SWING 
See “Rocking-chair.” 


. 


THIRTEEN 
1. It is unlucky for thirteen people to sit at the same table. 
2. The thirteenth of the month is an unlucky day. 
Cf. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del niiio cubano, 
AFC, IV (no. 3), 232. Esperanza Valdés Rodriguez, A giieros 
que son creidos enCuba, AFC, V (no. 2), 170. Fanny Bergen, 
Current Superstitions (1), AFLS, Il (1889), 16. George 
Patterson, Folk-Lore in Newfoundland, AFLS, X (1897), 
214. 
THUMB 
Wishing with thumb between index and middle finger wards off 
‘evil-eye.’ 


TooTH 
1. Dreaming of having a tooth pulled is a prophecy of bad luck. 
Cf. Cif, 555 [Someone in the family is going to die]. 
2. Put a newly pulled tooth under your pillow on retiring, and you 
will find money there the next morning. 
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TOWEL 
When a wet towel is dropped, an unexpected visitor is coming. 


TREE 
See “Pole.” 


TUESDAY 
1. Don’t get married on Tuesday. 
2. Don’t begin an ocean voyage on Tuesday. 
Cf. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del nino cubano, 
AFC, IV (no. 3), 233. 


TWwO0-DOLLAR BILL 
It is very unlucky to own a two-dollar bill, unless one corner is torn 


away. 
U 
UMBRELLA 
Don’t open an umbrella in the house, lest you suffer many mis- 
fortunes. 


Cf. HDA, VII, 1078. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones 
del mito cubano, AFC, IV (no. 3), 232. Esperanza Valdés 
Rodriguez, Agiicros que son creidos en Cuba, AFC, V (no. 2), 
171. Fanny Bergen, Current Superstitions (1), AFLS, Il 
(1889), 17 [Pennsylvania, Niagara Falls, Shropshire]. 


V 
VEIL 
Passing under a bride’s veil brings about an early marriage. 
VINEGAR 
The spilling of vinegar is an omen of ill luck. 
VIRGIN 
See “Rain.” 
W 
Wart 
1. See “Sty.” 


2. The juice of an egg-plant will cure a wart. 


1. Water has a magic “purifying” value if administered at certain 
times. Some hold that a house may be “purified” if water is 
poured on the steps at midnight; others contend that it is more 
effective when poured on the front porch in the early morning or 
late afternoon; likewise effective is the pouring of water on the 
sidewalk in the morning after it has been kept all night, because 
the water absorbs evil spirits during the night. 


Cf. “Clove.” 
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WINE 
1. The accidental spilling of wine on the table is an omen of future 
happiness. 
Cf. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del nino cubano, 
AFC, IV (no. 3), 233, Esperanza Valdés Rodriguez, Agiieros 
que son creidos en Cuba, AFC, V (no. 2), 171. Cif, 669-671. 
2. Wine spilled on the tablecloth presages a bloody accident, for 
wine is the sign of blood. 
WIsH 
1. See “Meteor.” 
2. See “Wish-bone.”’ 
3. See “Eve-lash.” 
4. See “Thumb.” 
WISH-BONE 


When held and pulled apart by two people who have made a wish, 
the one holding the longer segment will have his wish fulfilled. 


Woop 


1. 


To avoid fatality, knock on wood. 

Cf. Consuelo Miranda, Las supersticiones del nitio cubano, 
AFC, IV (no. 3), 234. 

Unemployed cigarmakers wear in a small bag a piece of wood 
bought from a man condemned to eight years in a Havana 
prison. This practice, they claim, will help them obtain work. 


University of Florida. 
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THE ARCHIVE OF AMERICAN FOLK-SONG IN THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


IN ITS RELATIONSHIP TO THE FOLK-SONG COLLECTOR 
by Harold Spivacke 


HE Archive of American Folk-Song in the Library of Congress 

has as its aim the coordination of the various independent efforts 

to collect and preserve this nation’s folk-music. It aims to provide 
a place where all American folk-songs, irrespective of type or geographi- 
cal origin, can be found assembled for the purpose of study and esthetic 
appreciation, Its purpose is not to serve as a storage warehouse but rather 
as a source of living material. Its location is appropriate—in a govern- 
mental institution in the nation’s capital. 

Ten years have elapsed since Carl Engel, then chief of the Music 
Division in the Library of Congress, first called attention to the “press- 
ing need for the formation of a great centralized collection of American 
folk-songs.’”" Soon thereafter, the Archive of American Folk-Song was 
founded to satisfy this need. Although it cannot be said that this archive 
has completely fulfilled the purpose for which it was founded, much has 
been accomplished already and the way has been paved for future ex- 
pansion. 

To date, the Archive has collected about seven thousand folk-songs 
recorded on aluminum and “acetate” discs, as well as many thousands 
in manuscript form, In addition, there are on deposit about fifteen 
hundred records (mostly cylinders) belonging to private collectors. 
These, combined with the great amount of printed material on the 
shelves of the various divisions, place the Library of Congress in a unique 
position among institutions interested in American folklore. 

Since its inception, the work of the Archive of American Folk-Song 
has been directed by two men. The first archivist was Robert W. 
Gordon, who was in charge from 1928 to 1932. During this period, Mr. 
Gordon established many valuable contacts with collectors throughout 
the land, as a result of which the Archive acquired a large number of 
folk-songs in manuscript form. Mr. Gordon also compiled a very useful 
index of a great quantity of printed material which, necessarily, is classi- 
fied in different parts of the Library. 


oe of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1928; 
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In 1933, John A. Lomax was appointed Honorary Consultant and 
Curator of the Archive. At this time, the Library acquired and placed 
at his disposal a portable recording machine. Since then, the Archive 
has emphasized the use of phonograph records in collecting folk-songs 
whenever possible, because of the greater accuracy of this method over 
that of aural transcription alone.’ 


Mr. Lomax travelled extensively in his search for folk-music. He | 


recorded the Negro work songs of the prison gangs, the French songs 
of the “Cajuns” (Arcadians) in Louisiana, the singing of the Mexicans 
along the Rio Grande, many cowboy songs, and numerous songs of the 
Southern whites. 

On many of these expeditions, Mr. Lomax was accompanied by his 
son Alan, who later became associated with the Library as a special 
worker. In this capacity Alan Lomax made two trips which took him to 
the Bahaman Islands (1935) and to Haiti (1936). Subsequently, he 
completed an extensive survey of the folk-music in the eastern counties 
of Kentucky, bringing back over 250 discs containing songs found in that 
section. He was appointed a regular member of the staff of the 
Music Division in 1937. 

This is but a brief summary of the Archive’s collecting activities to 
date.” With the limited resources at its disposal, however, the Archive 
could not hope to form a truly representative collection solely through 
the efforts of its own staff. Other means were sought to supplement this 
method of obtaining material. 

To this end, the Archive initiated the practice of lending its re- 
cording machines to collectors already in the field and supplying them 
with the necessary discs. The records made with this equipment re- 
mained the property of the Archive but upon their receipt in Washington, 
duplicates were prepared and placed at the disposal of the collectors. 
Thus the Archive came into possession of otherwise unobtainable folk- 
songs and the collectors reaped the advantages of being enabled to pursue 
their investigations with the aid of phonograph records. 

It is obvious that this practice cannot be employed indiscriminately. 
Machines can only be lent to recognized authorities from whom the Ar- 
chive may be assured of receiving a significant addition to its collection. 


*See John A. Lomax, “Field Experiences With Recording Machines,” Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, I (June, 1937), 57-60. 

*For a detailed description of the Archive’s contents see the Report of the Librarian 
of Congress from 1928 on, and the Provisional Check-List of Discs, issued in mim- 
eograph form in January, 1937. 
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Moreover, the Archive must exercise the necessary precaution in pro- 
tecting its machines from damage at the hands of inexperienced operators. 
So far this method of cooperation has been successful and its continued 
use should prove mutually advantageous. 


There are, of course, many institutions as well as collectors who have 
their own recording facilities. From these sources, additions to the col- 
lection take the form of gifts, exchanges and deposits. Although in the 
past the number of records received as gifts was exceeded many times 
over by the number placed on deposit, this was due to the fact that these 
deposits consisted almost entirely of wax cylinders for which the Library 
was unable to furnish duplicates. The Archive hopes that when a special 
equipment for duplicating cylinders is procured, these deposits also will 
be converted into gifts. 


A great part of the material, either recorded or in manuscript form 
which the Archive has received, has been encumbered by restrictions im- 
posed at the request of the collectors. These restrictions prohibit, for a 
time at least, the use of this material by other collectors or by the in- 
terested public. Although seeming to contradict its purpose to make a 
large body of folk-songs available to the public, such restrictions on gifts 
are acceptable to the Archive whenever they are necessary to safeguard 
the best interests of the donor. A consideration of the cause underlying 
the requests for such protection will demonstrate clearly the reasonable- 
ness of this policy. 


The provisions of the copyright law as it now stands do not protect 
the folk-song collector at all stages of his work. The folk-song per se is 
in the public domain. It belongs neither to the folk-singer nor to the 
collector who records it. (It is true that many folk-songs, with or after 
publication, have been subjected to musical arrangements, which are 
eligible for copyright.) The provisions of the copyright law extend only 
toa compilation of folk-songs but not when in the form of phonograph 
records. They must be first transcribed and prepared for publication. 

The least that the folk-song collector can expect in return for his efforts 
is that he be given the first opportunity to publish the results of his work 
and reap whatever benefits may be derived therefrom. Lacking the pro- 
tection of copyright, the collector naturally seeks to “hide” his work 
until he can publish it. In many cases, years may elapse between the col- 
lection and the publication of folk-songs, during which period the col- 
lector is faced with the problems of safeguarding his interests and, at the 
same time, placing the records where their future preservation may be 
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assured. Therefore, the Archive adopted the policy of restricting the use 
of records or manuscript material whenever requested to do so by col- 
lectors. 

The requests for restrictions have, on the whole, been quite reasonable 
and the collectors have shown themselves very generous and cooperative. 
It is highly desirable, however, that all restrictions be for a specified 


interest of all folk-song collectors, as well as to the future development 
of the Archive, that the material on its shelves be made available for 
purposes of study as soon as possible. 

The permanent preservation of phonograph records involves more 
than mere protection against fire and theft. The materials used in their 
manufacture—wax cylinders, metal or “acetate’’ discs—are by no means 
permanent in their nature. A few dozen playings may remove com- 
pletely any vestige of the recording. If the originals are used in tran- 
scribing the text or music, an operation involving repeated playing, the 
recordings will be lost forever. For the purpose of transcribing, there- 
fore, duplicate records should be made so that the originals may be pre- 
served. Here again the Archive can serve the collector by furnishing him 
with duplicates in return for a gift of the original discs. 

While the collection in the Archive at present is quite large and di- 
versified, it is restricted almost entirely to the music of the South. 
This seeming neglect of the northern areas was not intentional but the 
result of fortuitous circumstances. Although the Archive will endeavor 
to fill these regional gaps, it cannot hope to achieve geographical balance 
in its collection without the collaboration of collectors in all parts of the 
country. 

Such an all-embracing collection is still probably the greatest single 
need of folk-song*study today. It would enable the folklorist to obtain 
a better perspective by making accessible material from remote regions, 
as well as the work of other collectors in his own locality. Furthermore, 
it would aid his scientific research by assembling for his use many variants 
of a single song. To this end, the Archive is systematically compiling a 
card catalog of all the songs in its collection." It must be noted how- 
ever, that in spite of its incompleteness, the collection in the Archive con- 
tains over five thousand recorded folk-songs which are already free of any 
restrictions and which can be made available to the folklorist. 


‘See Harold Spivacke, “The Cataloging of Folk-Song Records,” Notes for the 
Members of the Music Library Association, no. 5, November, 1937, pp. 9-16. 
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For the better fulfillment of the various functions here outlined, the 
Archive will require additional equipment in the near future. At present, 
the apparatus in its possession consists of two portable recording ma- 
chines and a phonograph. For duplicating purposes, the records are 
played on the phonograph, whose pickup is then connected with one of 
the recording machines. Although this apparatus may seem primitive, 
hundreds of records have been successfully duplicated by this method. 
Its main disadvantage lies in the fact that the apparatus is not always 
available, for it sometimes happens that both recording machines are 
in the field for collecting purposes at the same time. The Archive 
should have at its disposal a complete re-recording assembly consisting 
of at least two sixteen-inch turn-tables with a special attachment for the 
duplication of cylinders. In addition, it is highly desirable for the Ar- 
chive to increase the number of its portable recording machines so that 
it will be in a better position to lend them to collectors all over the country. 

This article has been written in the hope that it might enlist for the 
Archive of American Folk-Song the support and cooperation of folk- 
lorists throughout the land. Without their cooperation, it will be im- 
possible for the Archive to fulfill properly the purpose for which it was 
founded. With their cooperation, the Archive can assemble a truly rep- 
resentative collection and become an indispensable instrument in the study 
of American folklore. 


Library of Congress. 
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RATTLESNAKE EYE 
by George C. S. Adams 


HE story following was communicated to me by a negro, Thad- 

| deus Goodson of Lykesland, Richland County, S. C., in Columbia, 

Dec. 25, 1937. The subject is seventy years old and heard the 

story thirty years ago from a negro whose age he has forgotten. The 
characters are white people. 

Two men walking down the street one day paused for a moment at 
a corner where a woman was standing beside a baby carriage. One of 
the men bent over the hood of the carriage to take a look at the child, 
and when the baby turned its eyes on him, the man could neither speak 
nor turn away but was rendered helpless, his gaze fastened on the eyes 
of the child. When the infant looked away the spell was broken. A 
criminal type, the man immediately saw how he could further his own 
ends by using the child. He paid the mother, as it were, to rent the baby 
for a time. Shortly thereafter he and his friend walked into a bank with 
the baby and asked the cashier to look at it. When the latter did so his 
gaze became transfixed by that of the child, whereupon the men pro- 
ceeded to rob the bank. The cashier remained staring at the child unable 
to do anything. “Yes suh, boss,” spoke the negro in commentary, “dat 
chile had whut us call de rattlesnake eye.” 

Here the tale breaks off and leaves us unsatisfied on a number of 
points. Obviously such a robbery could never have been successfully 
staged under such circumstances. The story concerns white people. This 
last makes me inclined to believe that the tale is of negro origin, the 
threadbare outline of which was woven into a new and improbable setting 
by whites who were trying to modernize it, after which it was again taken 
over by the negroes of another locale without any change. It is more 
logical to suppose that the tale was at the outset one of conjuring and 
that the victim of the theft was a recluse or miser with money hidden 
away. Although my efforts to track down this tale have not been ex- 
haustive, I have been unable to unearth any parallels in the realm of 
folklore. 

It is a common folk belief among negroes and whites that rattlesnakes 
and other snakes have the power of charming their prey in much the 
same way that a cat charms a bird. Many of us have heard the story of 
the squirrel that runs madly up a tree, turns and rushes down the trunk, 
repeating this round trip, each time drawing nearer to the rattlesnake 
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at the base of the tree, until at last the snake strikes him. I have been 
unable to verify such accounts in the works of Ditmars. John Bur- 
roughs relates second-hand a few stories of snakes charming birds and 
tells of a neighbor of his who found a blacksnake that had swallowed a 
full-grown red squirrel. He does not believe that the prey was fascinated, 
however, but that it was paralyzed by fear. In any case the figure “rat- 
tlesnake eye” is in this tale a convenient parallel for the hypnotic eye. 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

















CALLS TO ANIMALS 
by R. T. Prescott 


N all farms more or less calling of animals for feed or for work 
is practiced. It is necessary also at times to bid the animals to 
depart into the pasture or away from the trough or out of the 

barn, stable, or shed. The work animals and others that are kept more 
permanently are reputedly susceptible to the language of commands and 
directions, and it is not uncommon on farms to hear whole monologues 
delivered to their seemingly appreciative ears, as well as gestures before 
their patient countenances. Tales regarding the receptivity and under- 
standing of animals vary and need not be illustrated here, for we are con- 
cerned at this time with the lower and more uniform terms in the vo- 
cabulary to animals. 

That they do understand—although at times they show indifference 
—is attested by the wide currency of animal calls and the universal prac- 
tice of animal calling. A few years ago hog calling contests were popular 
and there were local, district, and state-wide competitions. It has been 
reported that a Nebraska state champion could make himself heard over 
a distance of three miles. When this same champion, a few years ago, 
attempted to broadcast calls over a Nebraska radio station, he caused the 
tubes—or perhaps some other important part of the mechanism—to break 
and disrupted the service of the station. While interest in contests has died 
out, local reputations persist, and everyone, whether farm or city resident, 
engages in the activity of calling if he has pets or is associated in any way 
with livestock. 

A great deal of effort is expended in hog calling, ordinarily. The hog 
concentrates his efforts on two activities, feeding and resting, and wanders 
far in search of food. If he is busy resting or rooting in the ground he 
may be slow to heed his owner’s vocal efforts. Once aroused he will re- 
spond, and once started toward the feeding pen or toward any other ob- 
jective he is hard to stop. When swill is poured in the trough and Mr. 
Hog is not far away, only a few repetitions of Sook sook, Oi, oi, or Pig, 
pig are necessary. The vowels are usually rounded and shortened as a 
means, presumably, of increasing their seductiveness. Occasionally repe- 
titions of the point click, a sucking sound made with the point of the 
tongue and the top of the mouth, are used. 

If the pig is at a greater distance, the voice of the caller is raised 
to Pi-t-t-ig-gy, pi-i-ig-ee, or Poo-ie, poo-ee. The vocal sounds are drawn 
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out melodiously, with a great deal of yearning and coaxing in the tone. 
Another common call that carries well and is used at long distances is 
Whoo-o0-ry, who-o0-00-ec, whoo-o0-00. The closing syllable, the length 
of the call, and the quality of the vowel are varied according to whim, 
lung power and the vocal prowess of the performer. There are many 
consonantal variations in the hog calls, but the consonants are of only 
slight importance and serve only as a means of opening or closing the call, 
or of changing from one vowel sound to another, much as in yodeling. 
Here are some variants: Po-o-o-rek, Hoo-y, Soo-y, Soo-wee, Poo-y, 
Poo-gy, Whoo-gy, Whoo-y, Whee-gy, Suboi-ya. W. H. Carruth men- 
tions the Woots, Oootds, and similar hog calls of the Pennsylvania Dutch.’ 

Hogs can be sent running in all directions if one makes a noise some- 
what like a dog’s bark or like the hog’s own signal of danger, which is a 
loud sudden grunt, such as Ooo/ff. The ordinary Hike, Hey, and other 
noisy commands are of course common. 

The cow call is somewhat imitative, like most calls; that is, it re- 
sembles lowing. Co-o boss, co-o-o boss, co, co, is the commonest form 
The first syllable is accented and the o is long and drawn out. The word 
boss may be drawn out, too. The names of the cows are often sub- 
stituted for the word boss, as in Co Dolly, Co Dolly, Co Jennie, Co 
Beauty. The word come, for which co is apparently an abbreviation, is 
often used, especially at short distances. So-boss or Suk-boss is also 
used to call cows or to bid them be quiet. 

Carruth lists Co-ho-boss as an abbreviation of come home, boss, and 
also Sook boss. He also reports Swook from Arkansas, Look steer kwo 
from North Carolina, and Koo-sha from Lincolnshire, England, as well 
as others. 

Almost any language that is noisy or vituperative can be used ef- 
fectively in driving cattle. Hey and Get along there are often heard 
with Hike and Hike along now, the western Yippee and innumerable 
variations. Carruth reports Hway (long a) and Sst-aboi. A farmer or 
farm boy will commonly call the cows coaxingly while he walks toward 
them, and a sudden change in language will occur when he gets behind 
them and starts driving them toward home. Because she gives milk, the 
cow is liberally fed and thus becomes indifferent. The common Histe 


*W. H. Carruth (Kansas State University): “The Language Used to Domestic 
Animals,” Dialect Notes, Part VI (1893), pages 263-68. Many of the calls mentioned 
by Carruth are included here. I have mentioned his name in connection with those calls 
I have not obtained at first hand from other sources. 
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(long 1) or Hike is used to urge bossie to arrange her feet so that there 
will be room for a pail under her udder. 

Calves will respond to Suk-calf, suk-calf, suk-calfie, which may be 
shortened to Suk-ka (short a). The suk part of the call imitates the 
sound of drinking or sucking, for the calf’s food is milk, like the pig’s, 
which he drinks from a pail. I have been told of a Norwegian who calls 
calves by saying Chee-dah, chee-dah. 

Horses are talked to more than other animals, with the possible ex- 
ception of the dog. They perform most of the heavy work and are in 
more constant association with the farmer than are other animals. Get 
up, Giddap, Gittup, the clicks made with tongue and teeth and the os- 
culatory lip sound are familiar to nearly every one. The clicks vary with 
the performer: some are short, some long, some come from the side of 
the mouth, some from in front. All are made with the tongue and palate. 
These commands will start teams. Ho and Wo (long 0, as in no) and the 
rarely used Whoa will stop them. Gee and Haw are often heard while 
corn is being cultivated, because the lines (or reins) are looped over the 
farmer’s back and his hands are busy with his machine. Gee, if the 
horse understands it, will cause him to veer toward the right and Haw 
toward the left. These terms have survived from the days when oxen 
were driven, with no lines and only these words and the goad. Horses 
are called from fields and pastures with the call, Co-o-ope (long 0), an 
abbreviation of come up. Names are often added, as in Co-o-ope Nellie, 
Cope Jim, Cope Jeff, Co-o-ope Jerry. The word come is used too, and 
some horses will respond to whistling. Hike or Histe will sometimes in- 
duce a horse to raise a hoof for inspection. 

The common sheep call, Ka-da-a-ay, ka-day (long a as in day, in the 
last syllable) is almost as doleful as bleating itself. A better imitation of 
the bleat, Mea-a-a-a (each a short as in flat and slightly aspirated) is 
sometimes attempted. A German farmer will lengthen the word cup and 
round the lips in drawing it out. Repetitions of She-ee-py, Co she-eep, 
and Shoo-op are common. In the range country of Idaho, Utah, and 
surrounding territory a loud trilling of an r sound will cause the herd to 
start flowing toward the caller, for this is the salt call. 


Ordinarily sheep are driven quietly; in strange places such as stock- 
yards a goat is led ahead and the sheep will follow. Whistling is used both 
in calling and in driving. Some drivers carry a can with stones in it to 
rattle. The German flock-owner will scare sheep out of a shed by making 
a hollow, fricative explosion with his lips by holding them compressed 
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and suddenly sucking in air. The jaws are kept as far apart as possible. 

The chickens are usually called with varied repetitions of the words 
Chickie, Chickee, Chuck, or Chock, if they are small and near. The 
German Cluck or Clook is in imitation of the hen’s own way of calling 
her young. Chick, chick, chick is also used for both large and small 
fowls. The imitative origin of these calls is apparent. The rooster that 
has discovered food, or the mother hen, will call other chickens with 
similar clucking sounds. The well-known Shoo is used in scaring chick- 
ens. Whisht is used too. 

Dogs are often called with the word Here prefixed to the dog’s name. 
The word Here is usually pronounced Hyah or Heah with a heavy accent 
on the last syllable, but the accent may fall on the first or on both syllables. 
This is also shortened to Yah, yah, yah. There are innumerable amusing 
variations on this word among people who converse intimately with dogs. 
The osculatory lip sound and various tongue clicks, O-ho, Swooy, Poo-y 
and others may be used in calling also, if the dog is near. Sic ’em will 
send a dog on an errand of chasing livestock. Herders use more com- 
plex language in directing their dogs, such as Bring ’em in, Heal ’em, 
and Get behind ’em. A well-trained herder’s dog understands a wide va- 
riety of language. He understands that there is a purpose in driving and 
will not try to scare animals by running in front of them. Strange and 
unwanted dogs are told to Git. 

Everyone knows cats are called with Kitty, kitty, or Kiddy, kiddy, 
and told to be on their way with Scat. The more they approximate the 
meow and spitting of the cat the more intelligible they become to that 
animal. 

Animal calls are, wherever it is possible, imitations of sounds made 
by the animals themselves. If not the sounds themselves, the tonestand 
general emotional content of the sound are imitated. Dean Swift’s ap- 
parent attempt to make use of the whinny of the horse (Houyhnhnms) 
is an extreme instance of how far man has gone in using the language of 
animals. 


University of Nebraska. 














BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1937 
compiled by Ralph S. Boggs 
EGINNING this year, a bibliography will be pub- 
lished in the first number of every year, contain- 
ing those contributions published during the pre- 
- ceding year (and some items overlooked from previous 
years) which are most pertinent to the interests of 
Southern folklore. Naturally, contributions directly to 
Southern folklore will be stressed, but other items which 
may interest the student of Southern folklore, as general 
background and comparative material, as well as a few 
international monuments of broad interest, will also be in- 
cluded. Hence scholars are encouraged to submit copies, 
or adequate bibliographic descriptions, of their current 
publications to Professor Boggs for listing. This coop- 
eration will be mutually advantageous, for scholars will 
be informed annually on the current activities of their 
colleagues. Professor Boggs also prepares annual bibli- 
ographies of American folklore in general for the Pub- 
lication of the Modern Language Association of America 
and the Volkskundliche Bibliographie, and of Latin- 
American folklore for the Handbook of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies, so, if any publications submitted to him 
do not fall within the scope of the present bibliography, 
he is well situated to see that they are directed into the 
proper channels. 

Address communications to R. S. Boggs, Box 625, 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 
AAnthr—American anthropologist. 
ASNS—Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen. 
BLAM—Boletin latino-americano de misica. 
BPAU—Bulletin of the Pan American Union. 
CarP—The Carolina playbook. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
FFC—Folklore fellows communications. Helsinki, Finland. 
Fo—Folklore. London. 
HispCal—Hispania. Stanford, Cal. 
JAF—Journal of American folklore. 
MAe—Medium Aevum. 
PTFS—Publications of the Texas folklore society. Austin, Texas. 
Ro—Romania. 
SFQ—Southern folklore quarterly. 
TFSB—Tennessee folklore society bulletin. Maryville, Tenn. 
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Anderson, U. A comparative study of some of the older belicfs and usages of east 
Tennessee. TFSB 1937, III, 1-7. 
Anderson, G. A collection of ballads and songs from east Tennessee. TFSB 1936, II, 


no. 3. 

Barbour, F. M. Some fusions in Missouri ballads. JAF 1936, XLIX, 207-214. [Barbara 
Allen, House Carpenter, Silver dagger, and Pretty Polly.] 

~~ J. The black cat of Cole’s plantation. PTFS 1937, XIII, 182-184. [A witch 
tale. 

Bertillion, L. D. The lobo girl of Devil’s river. PTFS 1937, XIII, 79-85. 

Best, E. J. So luck goes. TFSB 1937, III, 51-57. [A prose narrative in folk style.] 

Bishop, F. Songs my grandmother sang. JAF 1935, XLVIII, 379-3383. [3 songs, words 
only.] 

Blittersdorf, Moses L. Irish fairies in Texas. PTFS 1937, XIII, 185-189. [Legends 
and traditions. ] 

Bludworth, G. T. How the Alabamas came southward. PTFS 1937, XIII, 298-299. 
[Indian legend.] 

Boggs, R. S. Spanish folklore from Tampa, Florida. I: Background. II: Riddles. 
SFQ 1937, I, no. 3, p. 1-4, 4-12. [5 riddles discussed in some detail.] 

Boggs, R. S. Spanish folklore from Tampa, Florida. III: Una ledi de Naso. SFQ 
1937, I, no. 4, p. 9-14. [A poem in dialect (mixed Spanish and English), with 
English translation and notes, composed by A. Rente in 1886, but fast becoming part 
of the local folklore.] 

Botkin, B. A. The American play party song, with a collection of Oklahoma texts and 

tunes. U. of Nebraska diss. 1937. 

Bradley, F. W. South Carolina proverbs. SFQ 1937, I, no. 1, p. 57-101. [612 proverbs.] 

Brewster, P. G. “The battle of New Orleans” (an example of communal! composition). 
SFQ 1937, I, no. 3, p. 25-27. 

Buchanan, A. M. The function of a folk festival SFQ 1937, I, no. 1, p. 29-34. 
[Discussion illustrated chiefly from the White Top mountain festival held annually 
in Virginia.] 

Cambiaire, = East Tennessee and West Virginia mountain ballads. London, Mitre 
Press, 1933. 

Campbell, M. Cindy gives out a singing to her house. TFSB 1937, III, 76-96. [17 
songs, representing a portion of a more extensive collection of Kentucky folklore 
submitted as an M. A. thesis at George Peabody College for Teachers, in 1937.] 

Carriére, J. M. Tales from the French folklore of Missouri. Evanston, Northwestern 
U., 1937. x, 354 p. (Northwestern U. studies in the humanities no. 1.) [73 tales 
from Old Mines, Mo., with introd., glossary, and lists of tale type and motive num- 
bers from FFC.] 

Chambers, C. The adventures of little Audrey. PTFS 1937, XIII, 106-110. [15 
comic anecdotes of this modern folklore character. ] 

Chase, R. Jack and the giants. SFQ 1937, I, no. 1, p. 35-41. [This tale is part of a 
long narrative called “Jack's travels,” and was recorded from the Ward family of 
Beech Creek, N. C. 25 tales have been recorded from this family.] 

Chase, R. The lion and the unicorn (the Jack tales, no. 2). SFQ 1937, I, no. 4, p. 15-20. 

Cumings, E. C. A chronological list of Grimms’ Kinder- und Hausmarchen. JAF 
1935, XLVIII, 362-373. 

Dawkins, R. M. Alexander and the water of life. MAe 1937, VI, 173-192. [This 
and like folk motives attached themselves to the name of Alexander as early as the 
Pseudo-Kallisthenes and have survived in oral tradition to the present.] 

Densmore, F. The Alabama Indians and their music. PTFS 1937, XIII, 270-293. 
{Description and music of 11 dances.] 

Dobie, J. F. Stories in Texas place names. PTFS 1937, XIII, 1-78. [All I pro- 
pose here is to treat of some of the names having a folk origin, . . . and to set down 
certain pertinent narratives savored with the folk element.” Includes c. 8 p. of bib- 
liography. ] 

Dobie, J. F. and Boatright, M. C. Straight Texas. Austin, Texas, 1937. 348 p. 
(PTFS no. XIII.) [21 articles by various contributors. ] 

Dunning, H. G. The quilt. TFSB 1937, III, 46-50. 

Eastman, M. H. Index to fairytales, myths, and legends; supplement. Boston, Faxon, 
1937. ix, 566 p. 
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Eddins, A. W. Anecdotes from the Brazos Bottoms. PTFS 1937, XIII, 86-105. [29 
anecdotes illustrating folk humor and wisdom.] ‘ 
Elliott, S. Pulling the heather green. JAF 1935, XLVIII, 352-361. [This expression 
is used in 13 Child ballads, in connection with certain superstitions involving tres- 
passing maidens, pregnant women, dreams of bad omen, and supernatural beings and 

events, 

Emmons, ‘eo “Walk around my bedside.” PTFS 1937, XIII, 130-136. [Negro re- 
ligious song.] 

English folk dance and song society. London, Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regent’s Park 
Road, London, N. W. 1. 

Journal. Dec., 1936, III, no. 1. 

Report. Sept. 1, 1936 to Aug. 31, 1937. 82 p. 

English dance and song. The magazine of the English folk dance and song 
society. Sept., 1936, I, no. 1. Nov., 1936, I, no. 2. Jan. 1937, I, no. 3. 
March, 1937, I, no. 4. April, 1937, I, no. 5. June, 1937, I, no. 6. Sept., 1937, 
II, no. 1. Nov.-Dec., 1937, II, no. 2. 

Espinosa, A. M. Hispanic versions of the tale of the corpse many times “killed.” 
JAF 1936, XLIX, 181-193. [FFC 74, tale type 1536 B. Surveys the tale in 
European lit., from the 13th century, and 33 Hispanic versions from modern oral 
tradition, including 3 peninsular Spanish versions, 26 from Spanish America (8 of 
these from New Mexico), and 4 Portuguese versions. ] 

Farr, T. J. Riddles and superstitions of middle Tennessee. JAF 1935, XLVIII, 318- 
336. [110 riddles. 254 superstitions.] 

Farr, T. J. Tennessee superstitions and beliefs. TFSB 1935, I, no. 2. 

Farr, T. J. Riddles of middle Tennessee. TFSB 1935, I, no. 3. 

Featherstone, M. Silver dreams and copper plates. PTFS 1937, XIII, 258-269. 
[Treasure legends of Mills county, Texas.] 

Folk. The journal of the international association for folklore and ethnology (Leipzig). 
Jan., 1937, I, no. 1. Aug., 1937, I, no. 2. Editor: Prof. Dr. Jan de Vries, Haagweg 
22, Leiden, Holland. [Chiefly general European.] 


Folklore, being the quarterly transactions of the folklore society (London). 1937, 
XLVIII. 


‘Frazer, J. G. Aftermath: a supplement to the Golden Bough. N. Y., Macmillan, 1937. 


xx, 494 p. 

Frazier, N. A collection of middle Tennessee superstitions. TFSB 1936, II, no. 4. 

Funkhouser, M. Folklore of the American Negro. In Bulletin of bibliography. 1937, 
XVI, 28-29, 49-51. [To be cont.] 

Hall, D. Witching for water with Bible. PTFS 1937, XIII, 176-181. 

Hamer, B. D. Funeral flowers for the bride. A comedy of mountain people. CarP 
1937, X, no. 3 (Sept.) [A play with folk elements.] 

Harris, D. Silver bullet. TFSB 1937, III, 58-70. 

Heard, E. Two tales from the Alabamas. PTFS 1937, XIII, 294-297. 

Hendren, J. W. Study of ballad rhythm; with special reference to ballad music. 
Princeton U. Press, 1936. xii, 177 p. (Princeton studies in English 14.) 

Henry, M. E. A bibliography of American folksongs. London, Mitre Press, 1936[?]. 

Herskovits, M. J. African gods and Catholic saints in New World Negro belief. 
AAnthr 1937, XXXIX, 635-643. [Associations between particular African deities 
and Catholic saints in Haiti are indicated, and comparisons are made with Brazil 
and Cuba.] 

Herzog, G. and Hudson, A. P. Folk tunes from Mississippi. N. Y., National play 
bureau, 1937. xxii, 45 p. (Works progress administration, Federal theatre project, 
National play bureau, pub. no. 25, July 1937.) [Words and music of 45 ballads and 
songs omitted from Hudson’s Folksongs of Mississippi and their background, 1936]. 

Hustvedt, S. B. A melodic index of Child’s ballad tunes. Berkeley, U. of Cal. Press, 
1936. (Pubs. of the U. of Southern Cal. in langs. and lit., vol. 1, no. 2, p. 51-78.) 

Jackson, G. P. Nashville, Tennessee. Cantos populares estadounidenses. BLAM 1935, 
I, sec. II: Estudios estadounidenses y europeos. 

Jackson, G. P. Old-timey country singings. SFQ 1937, I, no. 1, p. 21-27. 

Jente, R. “Make hay while the sun shines.” SFQ 1937, I, no. 4, p. 63-68. 
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Jente, R. [Professor Jente, new head of the German dept. of the U. of North Car- 
olina, at Chapel Hill, has a large private library of proverb collections in various 
languages, especially in English and German.] 

Kirkland, E. C. Collecting ballads and folksongs in Tennessee. TFSB 1936, II, 
no. 2. 

Kirkland, E. C. “Sir Patrick Spens” found in Tennessee. SFQ 1937, I, no. 4, p. 1-2. 

Koch, F. H. Making a native folk drama. SFQ 1937, I, no. 3, p. 29-33. [Pro- 
fessor Koch is a pioneer in encouraging and training young American dramatists 
to seek inspiration in their own native folklore.] 

Koch, F. H. Nancy Hanks—A new play of the Lincoln tradition. CarP 1937, X, 
no. 1 (March). 

Krappe, A. H. Waberlohe. ASNS 1937, CLXXII, 1-10. [A comparative folktale 
study of the wall of flame motive of the Nibelungenlied.] 

Krappe, A. H. La belle Héléne de Constantinople. Ro 1937, LXIII, 324-353. 
{This romance, popular in late medieval Europe, contains the Constance theme.] 

Lehman-Nitsche, R. Ein Mythenthema aus Peru und dem westlichen Nordamerika 
(Der Liebestrick mit dem Staudimmen). In Anthropos. 1936, XXXI, 235-238, 

Lomax, J. A. and A. Negro folksongs as sung by Lead Belly. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1936. xvi, 242 p. 

Loomis, G. Folklore of the uncorrupted body. JAF 1935, XLVIII, 374-378. [On 
cases of preservation of human bodies for a considerable length of time and 
folklore growing up about them.] 

Lucero-White, A. Folkdances of the Spanish colonials of New Mexico; music 
transcribed by E. Hauskins; patterns and description of dances by H. Mareau. 
Santa Fe, 1937. 

— Merry Mount: an American folktale. In English journal. 1937, XXVI, 

McDowell, L. L. A background of folklore. TFSB 1936, II, no. 1. 

McDowell, L. L. Songs of the old camp ground. Genuine religious folksongs of 
the Tennessee hill country. Ann Arbor, Edwards, 1937. 85 p. [From White 
county. ] 

Malloy, J. Leavin’s. A legend of the Carolina mountains. CarP 1937, X, no. 1 
(March). [A play based on a legend.] 

Maryott, F. Nebraska counting out rhymes. SFQ 1937, I, no. 4, p. 39-62. 

Matteson, M. and Henry, M. E. Beech Mountain folksongs and ballads. Collected, 
arranged, and provided with piano accompaniments by Maurice Matteson, with 
texts edited and foreword written by Mellinger Edward Henry. N. Y., Schir- 
mer’s American folksong series, 1936. 59 p. [29 songs from Beech Mountain, 
N. C 


Miles, C. F. “The Miles Muselibrarium of American Folklore. Sixteen Hackfeld 
Road, Worcester, Mass., U. S. iA. Clarence F. Miles, folklorist, librarian, 
curator and secretary. Founded, 1937, at Worcester, Mass., by ‘Prof’ Clarence 
F. Miles, for the purpose of discovering, developing, perfecting and perpetuating 
the Americana of our Inventions, Poetry, Literature, Music, Railroading, Labor- 
gangs, Blacksmithing and such that becomes the Folklore and Folkarts of To- 
morrow. Admittance by appointment only. Address all communications to the 
Secretary.” [Copied from printed matter on Miles’ stationery.] 

Miller, os S. Nonsense and new sense in “Lord Thomas.” SFQ 1937, I, no. 4, 
p. 25-38. 

Milling, C. J. Is the serpent tale an Indian survival? SFQ 1937, I, no. 1, p. 43-55. 
[Beliefs concerning serpents, and tales of the coachwhip, the horned or hoop 
snake, and the joint or glass snake, current in the South. The author believes 
Indian origin is quite possible, though this material has modified as a natural 
growth among Southern Negroes and Whites.] 

Milling, C. J. Delia Holmes—a neglected Negro ballad. SFQ 1937, I, no. 4, p. 3-8 

Moore, H. A. The play party in Victoria county. PTFS 1937, XIII, 300-336. 

Niggli, J. The red velvet goat. A Mexican folkplay. In One act play magazine. 
(N. Y., Contemporary play publications), July, 1937. [A play with folk elements 
of Mexico.] 
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Neighbors, A. A. “Old Obadiah” and “My Juanita.’ PTFS 1937, XIII, 250-257. 
{A folk rime or jingle (Old Obadiah) and 3 lullabies; Once there was a man, 
he came from the west; The lowbacked car; My Juanita, I must leave you.] 

O’Quinn, T. E. Colloquialisms along the Sabine. PTFS 1937, XIII, 245-249. 
[Words and phrases of the Sabine River country.] 

Oujevolk, G. B. A Gypsy Sunday in New York. In Journal of the Gypsy lore so- 
an 3rd series, vol. XVI, parts 1-2, 1937, p. 6-8 [Gives texts of 2 Gypsy 
songs. 

Owens, B. A. Songs of the Cumberlands. JAF 1936, XLIX, 215-242. [24 songs 
(words and music) from a collection of some 1,400 from Pike county, Ky.] 
Owens, W. A. Swing and turn: Texas play party games. Dallas, Tardy, 1936. 

xxxiii, 117 p. 

Parsons, E. C. Folklore of the Antilles, French and English. Part II. N. Y., 
Stechert, 1936. xii, 596 p. (Memoir, American folklore society, vol. 26, pt. 2.). 
[508 tales.] 

Pound, L. “Joe Bowers” again. SFQ 1937, I, no. 3, p. 13-15. 


Powell, J. In the lowlands low. SFQ 1937, I, no. 1, p. 1-12. [Light o’ love, Jockie 
to the fair, and Sir Patrick Spens, recorded by Mr. Powell at Norfolk, Va., in 
1936, from G. H. Tucker.] 

Rael, J. B. The theme of the theft of food by playing godfather in New Mexican 
folklore. HispCal 1937, XX, 231-234. [This is tale type 15 in FFC 74. One 
text in New Mexican Spanish is given.] 

Randolph, V. and Clemens, N. Ozark mountain party-games. JAF 1936, XLIX, 
199-206. [Games described are Snap, Hully-gully, Spin the plate, Tin-tin, 
Going to Californy, Cross questions and crooked answers, Purty bird in my 
gourd, Huckel-de-buck, Postoffice, Telephone, Clap-in-and-clap-out, Three yards 
o ribbon, Slop the hogs, Dutch wedding, Build the bridge, Spike the wagon 
wheel, Wade the swamp, Philadelphia, Lost my glove yesterday, Candy-breakin’, 
Can you-uns find so-and-so? and Possum pie.] 

Redfield, W. A. A collection of middle Tennessee riddles. SFQ 1937, I, no. 3, p. 35-50. 
[144 riddles gathered from students of Pleasant Hill Academy, as part of a project 
for the Tennessee folklore society.] 

Redfield, W. A. Superstitions and folk beliefs. TFSB 1937, III, 11-40. [470 super- 
stitions and beliefs.] 

Report of the committee on folksong of the popular literature section of the Modern 
Language Assn. of America. SFQ 1937, I, no. 2, 73 p. [The entire no. is dedicated 
to this report. The chairman of this committee is Reed Smith; the other members 
are P. Barry, M. A. Beckwith, A. K. Davis, G. Herzog, J. A. Lomax, and A. Taylor. 
The report includes: Appointment and function of the committee; Suggestions and 
recommendations of the committee; Herzog’s report on research in primitive and folk 
music in the United States; A glance at the ballad and folksong field with a table of 
traditional ballad survivals in America, 1937, by R. Smith; Some recent trends in the 
field of folksong, by A. K. Davis; Observations and suggestions (reprinted from 
“Research in primitive folk music in the United States”), by G. Herzog; American 
folk music, by P. Barry; Music typology in folksong, by G. Herzog; Field ex- 
periences with recording machines, by J. A. Lomax; List of collectors and persons 
interested in the ballad and folksong field.] 

Rickard, J. A. Suggestions for collecting folklore. TFSB 1935, I, no. 1. 

Ricketson, O. G. Examples of British Honduras stories, proverbs and riddles. Fo 
1935, XLVI, 284-290. 

Roberts, H. H. Musical areas in aboriginal North America. New Haven, Yale U. 
Press, 1936. 41 p. (Yale U. pubs. in anthropology 12.) 

Royal, A. “I’se sho’ nuff lucky.” PTFS 1937, XIII, 137-145. [Negro good luck 
charms, witchcraft, ghost beliefs, and dream superstitions. ] 

Scarborough, D. A song-catcher in southern mountains: American folksongs of British 
ancestry. N. Y., Columbia U. Press, 1936. xvi, 476 p. 


Smith, M. and Eddins, A. W. Wise saws from Texas. PTFS 1937, XIII, 239-244. 
[Proverbs.] 
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Smith, R. The traditional ballad in America, 1936. SFQ 1937, I, no. 1, p. 13-17. 
[About 1916 the author compiled statistics showing American survival of traditional 
old world ballads. Another survey in 1928. brought the material up to date. Like- 
wise a third was made in 1933. This is the fourth.] 

Some folk songs and stories of the Americas. BPAU (Feb.) 1937, LXXI, 133-200. 
[Songs, children’s games, legends, and tales from 21 countries of Latin America.] 

Sonnichsen, C. L. Mexican spooks from El Paso. PTFS 1937, XIII, 120-129. [5 
ghost stories.] 

Stephenson, M. B. How the world was made. SFQ 1937, I, no. 4, p. 21-24. 

Straight Texas. Pubs. of the Texas folklore society, no. 13, ed. J. F. Dobie. Austin, 
1937. 348 p. [21 articles by various contributors.] 

Stroup, T. B. A charm for stopping blood. SFQ 1937, I, no. 1, p. 19-20. [Recorded 
in 1934, from Blountstown, Fla. Consists of repeating 3 times Ezekiel 16:6.] 
Taylor, A. A finding list of American song. SFQ 1937, I no. 3, p. 17-23. [A samp- 
ling of 25 entries from the letter A out of a large work, still incomplete, which 
intends to make it easier to identify songs and to find where the words and music 

have been printed.] 

Tennessee folklore society bulletin, ed. E. R. Hunter. Maryville, 1937. vol. IIL. 
[There have appeared before vol. I, no. 1, Feb., 1935; vol. I, no. 2, April, 1935; vol. 
I, no. 3, Oct., 1935; vol. I, no. 4, ?; vol. II, no. 1, Feb., 1936; vol. II, no. 2, March, 
1936; vol. II, no. 3, Oct., 1936; vol. II, no. 4, Oct., 1936.] 

Thompson, S. Motif-index of folk-literature. Vol. VI: Alphabetical index. Helsinski, 
1936 (FFC 117); also Bloomington (Indiana U. studies 111, 112). 647 p. [This 
large and useful keyword index vol. completes this monumental 5 vol. classification 
of folk narrative elements.] 

Tracy, M. W. Roy Bean: law west of the Pecos. PTFS 1937, XIII, 111-119. [Bean 
died in 1903, but has already become a legendary buffoon justice.] 

Turner, T. The human comedy in folk superstitions. PTFS 1937, XIII, 146-175. 

Wynn, A. Pioneer folkways. PTFS 1937, XIII, 190-238. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
THe SOUTHEASTERN FoLKtore Socrety and others interested in Southern 
folklore will meet in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, on April 1 and 2 at the 
University of North Carolina. Address any inquiries to Mr. M. Grumman, 
Director of the Folklore Council, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, or to Mr. M. 
Matteson, President of the Southeastern Folklore Society, Frostburg, Maryland. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tales from the French Folk-Lore of Missouri, by Joseph Médard Car- 
riére. Evanston and Chicago, Illinois, 1937. viii. pp. 354. (North- 
western University Studies in the Humanities, no. 1). 


Mr. Carriére has presented a collection of folk-tales of Missouri with 
the avowed purpose of doing for the Creoles of this state what other 
prominent folklorists have done for French Canada, the Spanish south- 
west and other sections of America. He recorded these tales in Old 
Mines, which, as he tells us, is in the Mississippi Valley at the foot of 
the Ozarks in Washington County and about sixty-five miles south of St. 
Louis. The village in question was settled by Canadian French, who 
founded communities in southern Illinois and southeastern Missouri be- 
tween 1699 and 1760. In the Introduction the author goes into some de- 
tail concerning the historical and cultural background of these people in 
Old Mines, now the only isolated French-speaking group in the Ste. 
Genevieve district (which includes Washington, Jefferson, St. Francois 
and Ste. Genevieve counties). Preserving many of their customs and 
traditions they live after the manner of old-world peasants making their 
living principally by mining lead and barite. 

In the arrangement of the tales and in their editing the author has 
done a thoroughly conscientious and commendable piece of research that 
leaves little to be desired. There are seventy-three of them in all, sixty- 
five of which were communicated to him by a man forty years of age 
and the remaining eight by a man of seventy. Part I is composed of 
eight animal tales. Part II includes fifty-four ordinary folk-tales sub- 
divided. into tales of magic (forty-two), religious tales (four), and no- 
velle or romantic tales (six). Eleven tales classified as farces, anecdotes 
and cumulative stories comprise Part II]. Each one is preceded by an 
adequate summary in English. Varying in length from one page to 
several pages they range in spirit from the vulgar to the highly idealistic. 
The text is followed by eight pages of glossary which is helpful in ex- 
plaining standard French words that have taken on different meanings 
and in clarifying words of English origin. Of interest to scholars and 
students of folklore is the classification of these tales according to the 
Aarne-Thompson tale type index and their arrangement under the head- 
ings of the Thompson motif index (FFC no. 74, and FFC nos. 101, 
106, 107, 108, 109, 116 respectively) which the author has appended to 
his work. 

The latter states that variants for a large number of these tales can 
be found in the studies of the Canadian folk-tale made by Barbeau and 
Lanctot, that space did not permit him to include variants which he had 
collected, and that he is at present engaged in an elaborate study of this 
material to be considered from the point of view of comparative folk- 
lore. Some of these he regards as fairly universal, common to the usual 
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stock of folklore in other countries as well as in France, as: Corps-sans- 
Ame (The Ogre’s Soul hidden in the Egg), no. 12; Jean pis Marie ou 
La fille aux mains coupées (John and Marie, or The girl who had her 
hands cut off), no. 47; and Bouki pis Lapin (Bouki and Rabbit), no. 6,— 
a combination of the “half-gone, all-gone” tale and the famous tar baby 
story. No. 29 is the Cinderella story. 

We are assured by the author that the dialect of these tales is quite 
close to that used by the French in Canada, particularly like that of 
Montreal and Quebec, where the language is a fusion of a number of 
northern, central and western French dialects. The vocabulary is im- 
poverished and the grammar simple. For all words and usages not taken 
from standard French or English a Canadian origin can be taken for 
granted. Borrowings from Louisiana French are rare, and terms from 
the Spanish practically non-existent. A few of the more common pecu- 
liarities encountered are: the feminine of adjectives such as clair and miir 
become clairté and miirté; d, t, + i, u, or y take on the spirant quality of 
dz and ts (midzi and partsir for midi and partir). Frequently the natives 
translate literally from the English into their own idiom: courir ein car 
(to run an automobile), étre dans le trouble (to be in trouble). 

The author is to be commended for preserving the sanctity of the 
text, but one naturally wonders how he could record his material in the 
way he has described without some distortion resulting, Even though 
his writing technique caused the subject to speak at a rate of speed only 
“slightly slower than normal,” it has been my observation that any de- 
viation from the natural, no matter how slight, tends to make the teller 
conscious that he is speaking for recording or dictation, thereby affecting 
in some degree the spontaneity of the style and the presentation of the 
material. At the outset there was the problem to be faced as to what sort 
of alphabet to use. The customary one was found suitable, with spel- 
lings to represent the approximate sounds. By referring to the note on 
pronunciation the reader, if he is well acquainted with French, can 
master these tales with little difficulty. In this case the author for the 
purpose of readability has sacrificed the accuracy that would have re- 
sulted from the use of a standard phonetic alphabet, which would have 
made the study one of importance for students of linguistics. The work 
might have been made more useful as a reference to folklorists, had a 
list of tale patterns been appended to the tale and motif indexes. To 
descend to the trivial,—shouldn’t note eighteen on page sixteen read: 
“Tbid., nos. 10 and 11”? But some of these points are minor and detract 
in no way from the excellence of the collection, especially since another 
volume has been promised in which it is to be hoped that the author will 
shed some interesting light on the provenience of his material. Taken as 
a whole Mr. Carriere’s work is an interesting and worthy contribution 
to folklore studies in this country. 


GerorcE C. S. ADAMs. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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Handbook of Latin American Studies, a Guide to the Material Published 
in 1936 on Anthropology, Art, Economics, Education, Folklore, 
Geography, Government, History, International Relations, Law, 
Language, and Literature, edited by Lewis Hanke with the collabora- 
tion of a number of scholars, Harvard University Press, 1937. xv. 
pp. 515. 


Those who are acquainted with the previous, and first, issue of the 
Handbook will be interested to learn that in this volume bibliographical 
information on a number of fields has been added. The sections on Art, 
Education, Folklore, International Relations, and on the Archaeology, 
Ethnology, and Physical Anthropology of South America comprise the 
additional material. The General Editor informs us in the introduction 
that scarcely any more expansion is contemplated as to the number of 
fields and that in subsequent volumes “emphasis . . . will be placed on 
producing an accurate and timely bibliography and on perfecting the 
organization of this mass of material.” 

As was the case with the first volume, each contributing editor makes 
at the head of his article a brief general statement concerning the more 
important developments in his field. In the general statement prefacing 
the section on Literature, for example, Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt calls 
attention to the increase in the number of books published in Latin 
America since the beginning of the Civil War in Spain. Works formerly 
sent to publishing houses in Madrid and Barcelona are now published at 
home. 

Of particular interest to the readers of the Quarterly is the section on 
Folklore, edited by Professor R. S. Boggs. As Professor Boggs points 
out, the output of genuine Latin American folklore is very small, be- 
cause of the lack of a general periodical to act as a repository for pub- 
lished material. The regional folklore journals, the Archivos del folklore 
cubano and the Revista de folklore chileno, are limited in scope geo- 
graphically; besides, their publication has apparently been discontinued. 
The result is that anyone interested in this material must look for it in 
journals not devoted primarily to the subject. 

The editors of the Handbook are to be congratulated for making 
available in usable form this very important material. 


O. H. HauptMann. 
University of Florida. 
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